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LEE and SHEPARD’S 
New Educational Books 


gee” TEACHERS NET PRICES 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FOREFA- 
THERS. Told by Old Soldiers of the Revolution. 
By Henry C. WA1S0N. Illustrated. 30 cents. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
DARING DEEDS 


OF THE BREVOLU- 


TION. Told by Old Soldiers of the War. By 
es C. WATSON. Lllustrated. 30cents. Cloth, 
cents. 


THEN AND NOW IN OUR COUNTRY’S 
STORY. A Supplementary Reader in United 
States History for higher grades of schools. Ry W. 
F. Gorpy, A.M., and W. L. TwitCHELL, Princi- 
pals of Hartford Schools. (In Press.) 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By N.S. DODGE. 12full page Illustrations. School 
Edition, 50 cents, Cheaper edition, Boards, 30 cts. 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. By Mrs. L. 
B. MONROE. 80 cents. 


THE FLOWER PEOPLE. By Mus. Hor- 
ACE MANN. Illustrated. Boards, 30c. Cloth, 50c. 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. A collection of sto- 
ries for children. By Rev. Henry C. WRIGHT. 
Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE SEVEN LATTLILE SISTERS WHO 
LIVE ON THE ROUND BALL THAT 
FLOATS IN THE AER. By JANE ANDREWS. 
New edition, with introduction by Mrs. Louisa P. 
HOPKINSe School Edition, £0 cents. 


QUOTATIONS AND SELECT STORIES. 
For Exercises in Schools. Compiled by GEorGEr 
Bass. Supervisory Principal, ludianapolis Pub- 
lic Schools. Cloth, 50 cents. Boards, 30.cents. 


THE PEDAGOGUE AT HOME 


CHIPS FROM A TEACHER’S WOBK.- 
SHOP. EDUCATIONAL TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


By L. R. KLEMM, Ph.D., formerly Supervisor Ger- 
man department, public schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Principal of a Normal department, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and Superintendent of public schools, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; Institute conductor, and author of nu- 
merous school books. Cloth, $1.20. 


“A work of a very able character, and one which 
will be of surpassing interest to all educators, stu- 
dents, scholars, and, indeed, to all who feel inter- 
ested in practical educatiopval matters. At the pres- 
ent time the author is engaged in studying the 
schools of England, France, Holland. Germany, and 
Switzerland, and after his return he is to give to the 
public a second volume — ‘Chips from Educational 
Workshops in Europe.’ In the present volume the 
learned author enters at once upon the discussion 
of themes of the most immediate practical impor- 
tance, and in a book of upwards of four hundred 
pages has conferred a substantialand enduring bene- 
faction upon the educators of all countries, his sub- 
jects being presented in a clear and earnest style, 
giving the reader the impression of his ability and 
practical experience in the domain of scholarship, 
and of his success in imparting to others the knowl- 
edge he has acquired.’’—Boston Transcript. 


I@ Sample copies for examination sent by mail without extra charge for postage. Catalogue of a 


Sull line of Educational Works free. 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Physical 


The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology and phusiog- 
raphy has placed Physical Geography among those sciencees, a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of which has become an essential part of modern education. 

Recognizing the important position that Physical Geography now holds in the 
courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the publishers respectfully . 


 BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


to the public, with the confidence that its merits as a textbook will be at once 
recognized, 

It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, meteorology and 
ocean hydrography. 

It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, Milne, Le 
Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have placed Physical Geogra- 
phy in a leading position among the Physical Sciences. 

The Text is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the leading principles 
are kept clear in view. Other relevant matter is placed in foot-notes. 

The Maps are the finest and most accurate that have yet appeared in a text- 
book. They were compiled from the latest reports and charts issued by the U. 8. 
Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the British Admiralty. { 

The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Repway, a specialist 
in Physical Geography, an extensive traveller, and a practical teacher. 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, ' 
17 and 19 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Exngland Agent, f 
_WM. H. HOCKADAY, 75 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. | 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
a population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, t.-y by 1 aes and towns aggregating a population 


of abou 


ARITHMETICS. 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 


lath Edition, Wholly of 
BARDEEN’°S COMMON SCHOOL LAW. A Digest of Statute and 


Common Law as to the Relation of the Teacher to the Pupil, the Parent, and the District. With 600 

References to Legal Decisions in 29 Different States. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 115. Price, 76 cts. 

For thirteen years this has been recognized as the standard authority on this subject, and this wholly 
new edition gives the latest decisions on all important questions. 


OTHER BOOKS JUST ISSUED: 
Southwick’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 220. $1.00. 


Thomas’s University Degrees * What they Mean, What they Indicate, and How 
to Use Them. Paper, 16mo, pp. 37. 15 cts. 


; READY SOON : 
A Reprint of the Orbis Pictus of Comenius, with fac-simile reproductions of 


more than 200 wood-cuts. Large paper, 12mo, pp. 197. $3.00. 


BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 
c., W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


y A. PP. STONE, D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Mianeapolis, Indianapolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. 
4 as supplementary reader, in connection with United States Mistory when English History is 


an admirable text-book in the study of English a has proved very successfu 
cents. 


It is mot only 


THOMPSON > BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
DIXON’S PENCILS 


and any class of work provided for. 
for smoothness and toughness. Busy writers now no longer 
bother themselves with a scratching pen, and the dipping 
of ink, but select a “ Dixon” pencil, “ Hard,” “ Soft,” 
“ Soft Medium,” or “ Medium,” according to their 
liking, and with ease and comfort “pen” 
their thoughts. 


Embody the highest degree of perfection possible to be attained. They 
are made in ten degrees of hardness, so that any hand can be suited, 
The leads are unsurpassed 


Indorsed by School Boards, 


recommended by Professors of 


Drawing, and used in Government 


Departments, Railroad, Insurance, and Bus- 


iness offices more largely than any other pencil. 


u@ If your stationer does not keep 
Drxon’s Pencila, mention N. E. Journal 
of Education and send 16 cts. for samples, 
worth double your money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . . Jersey City, N. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


ad MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 


LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 


remember them; all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, ell whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 


to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphéte, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by.mail. $1.00. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Physical and Chemical A 


—E. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 


or CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


Supplied with the 
st goods at the 


a specialty 
lowest prices. 


in manufacture. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Stadio Bullding, BOSTON. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers, Good 
places for successfal teachers. Circulars on application. 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
ERERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
| Physical Sets, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Send for Circular. 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both 


Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Leominster, 


We will send ma- 


Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


ty LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


Correspondence 


Invited. 


Chemical and Philosophical fpparatus. 


| J.& H. BERGE. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 


Buttock & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


Price Lists on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 
te ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 


furnished on application. 


$1000.00 REWARD 


e Medicine Co. 


Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
with and full of 
patente mprovements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in wine from &g0 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatleally AN HON- 
BSv ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. E 
P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


UIZZISM, 


Anp Its Key. 


By A. PP. SOUTHWICK. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index, Price, $1.00. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Kelis of Pure Copper and Tin fur Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 


STEEL 


JOSEPH 


ILLOTT'S 4 
PENS. 


AND HIS OTHER 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS rmovasovr mz WORLD. 


KINDERGARTEN 


The bestand mostcompletelineot 


| Kindergarten Material | 


Made in the world. 


~~ 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES. 


PARQUETRY PAPERS. 
COLORED SQUARE STICKs. 
EmpBrorpery Design Carns, as se- 
lected by numbers from reduced de- 
signs in catajogue. 

WEAVING. COLORED SLATs. 
TILES. NON ARSENIC Papers. 
SAMPLE Books of colored papers. 
Mrs. HAILMANN’s 
SECOND Girt BEADS FOR STRINGING. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MILTON DRADLEY CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OIPRINGFIELD. 


Andrews’ 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Niaps, 
Charts, alikinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps, 
A. H. ANDREWS & co., 


195 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


cards elegantly lithograp! 
mottoes; price per set $1; 


paid by 


ved in 
half 


set 10S cards ae. I 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine ci 

ers’ school supplics Price list few : 
mail. Postage stam Please send a trial order. 


A. J. FOUCIE & CO., WARREN 


Our New S 
contains 216 


in good quict order. Each 


large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 


sixty different designs, colors and 
arge sect samples 


ord 


Agents Wanted 


by NewEngland Pub. Co., 
3 Somerset Boston. 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cineinnati, O. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL 


SUPPLIES. 


. W. 
HERMERHORN & ©0., 


7 Bast 14th Street, 
New York. 


NORRIS’ 


CYCLOPEDIC MAP 


OF THE 


United States of America, 


WITH ADJACENT PORTIONS OF 


MEXICO AND CANADA, 


ce THE LATEST AND GREATEST ADVANCE 
In the line of School Maps. 


ITS IMPORTANT FEATURES EXCLUSIVELY 
ITS OWN. 


Descriptive circulars upon application. 
PUBLISHED FOR 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen'l School Furnishers, 


508 Broadway, Albany, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S. Dr. SAUVEUR’S, PROF. WENCKE. 
8ACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
AUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


German Simplified. 
Spanish Simplified. 


The following will be found eminently practical ;— 
(1) German Simplified — complete in 12 numbers ;with 
Keys,) 81.20. School Edition, cloth, without Keys, $1.25. 
(2) Spanish Simplified—12 numbers (with Keys), 10 ets. 
each ; No. 6 now ready; a new number on the first of 
Sold by all booksellers. Sent. postpaid, 
PROF A. KNOFLACH, 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by 
American and European authority as the gest of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, #1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit , 50 cts.; Second book. 8100. Sold 
by BERLITZ & CoO., 23 West 23d St, New York, and C. 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 771. Breadway 


PUBLISH 7 NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and HMistv’l BReoders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kelloge’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife's 


B k “It will lead 
00 —~the author on- 
ward into literary immor- 
tality.’’—Aiss Fr inces E. 
ier past laurels, and com- 
Sweet Cicely ; bines the extreme of hu- 

OR. mor and pathos in a man- 
JOSIAH ALLEN AS ner wortlry of Dickens.” 
A POLITICIAN. —N.Y. Mercury. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Bowser’s Mathematical Text Books 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
with numerous examples. sth edition. 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.25. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY. Embracing Plane Geometry, and 
an Introduction to Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions. 9th edition. 12m0. Cloth. $1.75. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISK ON ANALYTIC 
MECHANICS. With numerous examples 12- 
mo. 3d edition. Cloth. $3 00. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HYDROME- 
CHANIUS. With numerous examples. 2d edi- 
tion. 12mo. Cloth. 2.50. 
LIBERAL TERMS IN COLLEGES, SPECIAL RATE 
FOR EXAMINATION, 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

Publisher, Importer, and Bookseller, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


H for 
The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course scftois 
A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
BY DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
and Steps: the Steps tie 
., the rd Step; K III., the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth ‘ 
MANGAS, FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics. using dif- 


erent exercises, and teach on 
a true educational basis. ing the Stak Notation 


The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is makin 
in America. and these books are 
Opular for 1s, 
prepared especially tor having bee 
Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Sr., BosToN. 


every month. 
on receipt of price, by 


Over 100 illustrations. 
A capital book for all 
the family. Get__ 

it into the house es 
some way. t will let 
the sunlightin. Price, 
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A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


OLUB RATES, For Onze YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERIOAN $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION. 4.75 
AMERICAN TEACHER EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
WAITING ALONE. 


BY WILLIAM BARTLETT TYLER. 


(Rondeau.) 


Waiting alone for this long day to end, 
And for the night to come that she may send 
Her restful shadows o'er the land, and so 
Bring peace unto my weary heart brought low 
By many fears and cares that with life blend. 
Still in the west the day and night contend 
For mastery, and the sinking sun’s lights rend 
The clouds,—while I long for the day to go, 
Waiting alone. 


The road which lies beyond that I must wend 
Is long and weary,—and ere I ascend 
The hard, steep way, I fain awhile would know 
Forgetfulness in sleep and overthrow 
All thought of cares which on me now attend, 
Waiting alone. 


THE GRIM THEORY OF EDUCATION* 


BY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 


It is a curious thing that, side by side with the modern 
amenities in schooling, there sometimes comes in a reac- 
tion against everything that can make learning attractive. 
I can recall when battered desks and chopped benches 
were regarded as an essential part of even the private 
school system. Why contend against it? it was asked ; 
boys were natural barbarians, and would soon make the 
new look as bad as the old. Yet about that time the 
discovery was made that the way to secure respect for 
school furniture was to make it respectable, and the boy- 
ish jackknife found other objects. So I can remember 
when the introduction of singing, and later of drawing, 
into our public schools was regarded as a finical whim, 
suitable for girls’ schools only. Hmollit mores ; each of 
these practices is found to help school discipline and refine 
the taste, so that the whole tone of school life is elevated. 
I was fitted for college by a teacher who never let his rat- 
tan go out of his hand, except to lay it on his desk close 
by him. A public school principal who should now pur- 
sue this course would lose his place, and rightly ; the very 
regulations of some communities require that the rod, if 
it exists, should be kept in the desk out of sight, and 
that every blow should be afterward reported to the proper 
authorities. 

One of the most curious forms of this Gradgrind sever- 
ity is the crusade occasionally undertaken against all il- 
lustrations of schoolbooks. The most thoughtful and 
carefully designed work in geography, in history, even in 
arithmetic, is supposed to be sufficiently condemned when 
it is called a picture book. Yet it is a period when all 
works for older persons, — dictionaries, encyclopzedias, 
histories, magazines,—have brought the art of pictorial 
illustration to its highest point. Webster and Worcester 
have alike adopted it. Justin Winsor’s monumental Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America is crowded with 
portraits, autographs, fac-similes, and reproductions of 
historic pictures. The later editions of Gray’s Botany 
of the Northern United States have careful delineations 
of every historical genus. The American magazines have 
"*Selected from article in Harper's Basar, Jan. 14. 
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won the admiration of the world by their illustrations of 
all geographical and historical papers. Mr. Edward At- 
kinson carries the art of pictorial exhibition even into 
political eeonomy, and is never quite happy till he can get 
his proposition embodied for the eye in parallel lines. 
The United States Census Report resorts to charts and 
curves and colored diagrams when it wishes fully to elu- 
cidate any important general result. All this is done for 
grown people,—for the gravest, the maturest, the most 
educated. They, if any, are the persons who might fairly 
be asked to fix their minds clearly and austerely upon 
words and numerals, without stooping to the alleged friv- 
olity of picture books. If they do not accomplish this, if 
the very people who make the criticism are only too glad 
to eke out their own imperfect knowledge by an illustrated 
magazine, or an illustrated dictionary, is it not a little 
absurd in them to enforce such a grim abstinence upon 
school children ? 

No child can understand from words alone that there 
is any part of the world which is essentially different from 
his native town, but his first picture of a glacier or a gey- 
ser, a castle or a cathedral, the Sphinx of Egypt or the 
Esquimau in his kayak, opens his eyes to the rest of the 
globe ; he begins to be a traveled man. It is even more 
true of history ; the most skillful combination of words 
can never bring a child so near to the Mound-builders or 
the Pueblo Indians, to the Puritans or the Cavaliers, 
to the Revolutionary soldiers and the founders of our 
government, as he is brought by the first good picture he 
sees. 

When shall we live up to the strong good sense of Hor- 
ace Mann, who pointed out that the love of knowledge is 
as natural toa healthy child’s mind as the desire for food? 


OVERWORKED TEACHERS. ‘ 


BY CAROLINE B. LE ROW, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“ Who will make a plea for overworked teachers ?” 
asks the JouRNAL OF Epucation. ‘To repeat in sincerity 
the hypocritical words of Macbeth, 

** Who could refrain that had a heart to love, 
And in that heart, courage to make ’s love known ?”’ 

But why do not the teachers make a plea for them- 
selves? Overwork is due to three causes,—the extra 
labor required for “ exhibitions,” the constant correction 
of written “ exercises,’ and above all the effort to crowd 
three hours’ instruction into one. 

The strongest argument used against the abolition of 
slavery was that the slaves themselves did not desire free- 
dom. Their hopeless silence was interpreted as satisfied 
submission. But had the negroes been strong enough in 
faith, courage, and intelligence, they would have had no 
need to wait for the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863. 

There is no Abraham Lincoln in the educational world, 
but teachers represent the highest intelligence in the com- 
munity, and to such intelligence should belong the 
courage to do what is right, the faith to trust in the result. 
A majority of the teachers in the United States to-day 
are complaining of the pernicious “cramming” and “show” 
system which binds upon their shoulders “ heavy burdens, 
and grievous to be borne.” It is the duty of each teacher 
who can honestly find fault with the present system, to 
“show cause” to boards, trustees, committees,—and princi- 
pals so far as they are responsible, which is only in a slight 
degree,—why, and in what manner, changes should be 
brought about. These gentlemen have no intention of 
being unreasonable or cruel. They simply do not realize 
the practical working of their “courses of—study,” so 
called. The remedy lies within the power of the teachers 
if they are as strong in purpose as they are in conviction 
and in numbers. If as a whole they are too apathetic for 
such effort, who will be the first among us to move upon our 
Harper’s Ferry? Surely it is even more glorious to 
struggle for the cause of intellectual liberty than for that 
of mere bodily freedom. 


PRODUCTIVE PERIOD IN AUTHORSHIP. 


BY C. M. BARROWS. 


It takes about forty years to ripen literary fruit that 
has staying qualities. If here and there an apple of 
genius seems to have matured before its time, we need 
not bite into it to assure ourselves that there is a blight in 
the growthor a worm at the core. Some exceptions there 
are, to be sure, but so rare as to confirm the rule rather 
than set it aside. . 

Prolific writers of fiction, like Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Howells, sometimes begin to publish early in their twen- 
ties, and go on producing a volume or more annually 
till their death. But as Mr. Lowell remarks, “ it is not 
a great Xerxes-army of words, but a compact Greek ten 
thousand, that march safely down to posterity’; and in 
these long rows of books, so fair to look upon, we do not 
come upon the “ David Copperfields ” until the first half 
of the list has been counted. The classics passed along 
from generation to generation of readers, and contem- 
porary writings of sterling merit, are the seasonable fruit 
that hangs to the stem until the leaves begin to turn. 
And so we find ‘George Eliot’ writing the initial volume 
of her dozen imperishable novels at thirty-seven, and Mrs. 
Stowe composing the first chapter of “ Uncle Tom” for 


the National Era when she was forty. Goethe gave . 


“ Wilhelm Meister ” to the world when he was forty-six ; 
Sir Walter Scott was forty when he began the Waverly 
series ; Victor Hugo produced “ Les Misérables ”’ at sixty ; 
and “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Gulliver’s Travels” ap- 
peared when their authors were gray-headed. 

If we examine chronologically the work of the three 
foremost writers of American fiction, it will confirm the 
statement with which we started. At the age of thirty 
Irving had shown in “ Salmagundi” the bent of his gen- 
ius and the quality of his wit; Cooper had published but 
one novel, and that was a sorry failure; Hawthorne’s 
“ Fanshawe” was in print, but he rated himself as the 
obscurest man of letters. During the next decade of 
their lives Irving might seem at the first glance to have 
broken the rule ; but we must recollect that he wrote the 
“Sketch Book” at thirty-six, and “ Bracebridge Hall” 
at thirty-nine, and the merit of these famous works lies 
more in felicity of description than force of imagination. 
Cooper put about one-seventh of his list of books on 
the literary market during this period, but they were not 
his best ; and Hawthorne collected in book form one se- 
ries of his “Twice Told Tales.” So much for the brain 
products gathered before the true bearing age com- 
menced. 

Between forty and fifty, after their creative powers 
were fully cojrdinated, Irving was much occupied with 
historical writing, but published “Tales of a Traveller,” 
and, just as the decade was drawing to a close, the in- 
comparable “ Alhambra.’’ The quantity of Cooper’s pen 
products somewhat diminished but the quality improved. 


Hawthorne issued the largest number of his choicest books, 


” 


comprising “ Mosses from an Old Manse,” at forty-two ; 
“The Scarlet Letter” and “ Grandfather’s Chair,” at 
forty-six ; “The House of the Seven Gables” and “The 
Snow Image,” etce., at forty-seven; ‘ Blithedale Ro- 
mance,” at forty-eight; and “ Tanglewoods Tales,” at 
forty-nine. 

In ten years more Irving had issued “The Crayon 
Miscellany,” that included “ Abbotsford,” “ Newstead 
Abbey,” and the “Legends of Spain”; “The Crayon 
Papers,” and some historical writings. Cooper had writ- 
ten sixteen of his most powerful tales; and Hawthorne’s 
hand, after tracing “The Marble Faun” and “Our Old 
Home,” had fallen and left 

** The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower,”’ 
that “unfinished must remain.” One more work from 
Sunnyside,” “ Wolfert’s Roost,” and one from Coopers- 
town, “The Ways of the Hour,” end the catalogue of 
fiction created by these three great authors. . 


Now, in the realm of song the same law holds good, 
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“ The Canterbury Tales,” for example, were the work of 
Chaucer’s old age ; Spenser was nearly forty when he be- 
gan the famous allegory of “ The Faerie Queene” ; Mil- 
ton did not decide upon the theme of his great epic until 
the lapse of fifty years had furrowed his intellectual 
brow, and Shakespeare wrote his best dramas within 
twelve years of his death. 

Longfellow was thirty-two when he published “ Voices 
of the Night,” his first volume of original verse; ‘“‘ The 
Spanish Student ” was brought out four years later, and 
“Evangeline” appeared just as the poet touched the 
third score of his life. Whittier’s rustie thought took 
metrical form in “ Legends of New England,” published 
when he was buttwenty-four ; “ Mogg Megone”’ appeared 
when he was twenty-nine; but during the next eleven 
years he published only fugitive poems. Lowell, older, 
perhaps, by the reckoning of the Muse than the calendar 
of Time, sent eight volumes of verse to press while yet in 
his twenties, among which were “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” “ A Fable for Critics,” and the first installment 
of “ The Biglow Papers”; then passed a whole decade of 
poetic silence, save for the rhymed account of the un- 
happy lot of ‘* Doctor Knott.” 

During the decade of the forties Longfellow published 
“Kavanagh,” ‘Seaside and Fireside,” “The Golden 
Legend,” and “ Hiawatha”; Whittier’s pen was very in- 
dustrious ; and Lowell, besides the poems of war, produced 
* Under the Willows” and “ The Cathedral.” “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” “ Tales of a Wayside Inn” (first 
day), Flower-de-Luce,”’ Maud Muller,” “Snow Bound,” 
and “ Tentonthe Beach,” tell the world what the two older 
poets were about between the years of fifty and sixty ; 
and Lowell, though equally industrious, employed his pen 
in the field of literary criticism. 

When past the threescore finger-post of life the man 
of affairs seeks to commit his solid work to younger 
hands. Not so the poet. In the products of his remain- 
ing years, Longfellow’s natural force seems unabated, 
and the legacies of his evening songs have a wealth of 
thought and refined sweetness worthy of a soul that real- 
ized that— 


** Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light,’’ 


and for him it would soon be 


. daybreak everywhere.”’ 
The same remark would apply with equal force to his 
venerable survivor whose eightieth birthday has just been 


celebrated. 


** How fair a pearl chain, eighty strong, 
Lustrous and hallowed every one 
With saintly thoughts and sacred song, 
As ’twere the rosary of a nun !’’ 


And will the youngest of this tuneful trio, when he 
reaches the “iron gate,” now but a few steps ahead, 
heed the signal for silence? Dr. Holmes did not mind 
his own warning,—thank Heaven! — and why should 
Lowell ? 

** Time claims his tribute ; silence now is golden; 
Let me not vex the too long-suffering lyre ; 


Though to your love untiring still beholden, 
The curfew tells me,—cover up the fire.’’ 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XXVI1.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


EDUCATION OF PERCEPTION. 


The perceptive faculties are developed earlier than any 
other mental powers. Through these we obtain all our 
elementary ideas of the physical world ; while upon these 
ideas, and upon the action of the mind in acquiring them, 
depend, directly and indirectly, all subsequent intellectual 
action, as well as all feeling and volition. Hence it is of 
the utmost importance that the perceptive power of the 
soul should be so exercised in youth as to furnish the 
mind with the clearest and most varied ideas of the 
world, and at the same time prepare this faculty in the 
best way to make continual additions to these ideas 
through life. 

We will, therefore, in the light of our previous discus- 
sion, attempt to discover the principles by the guidance 
of which, the matter by the use of which, and the method 
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by way o 
cated. 


A difficulty, however, meets us at the outset. Many of 


the terms used in educational science are ambiguous, be- 
cause they have so often been used by different writers 
to signify different things. This makes it necessary to 
give a few preliminary definitions, so that the reader and 
the writer may be at one in the use of terms. 

A school evidently consists of two parts, the teacher 
and the pupils. The business of the teacher is to direct 
the attention of the pupils to objects of knowledge in such 
a way as to cause their minds to acquire knowledge, gain 
power, and form correct habits of action. This work of 
the teacher is teaching. The term teaching covers all 
that the teacher does,—speaking words, writing words, 
making signs, manipulating apparatus,—all forms of ac- 
tion, all use of means, the object of which is to cause the 
pupil to acquire knowledge, mental power, or correct hab- 
its of mental action. 

Learning is the mental process of gaining knowledge. 
When it is the result of teaching it is the work of the pu- 
pil; and this is, of course, the case in school. It is then 
the correlate of teaching. As there can be no teacher 
without a pupil, so there can be no teaching without learn- 
ing. As teaching is exclusively the work of the teacher, 
so learning is exclusively the work of the pupil. . 
Teaching may be performed for the express purpose of 
causing the pupil to acquire knowledge ; it is then called 
instruction. Or, teaching may be performed for the ex- 
press purpose of causing the pupil to gain additional men- 
tal power, or to form a correct habit of mental action, or 
for both; it is then called training. 

Instruction, then, is that kind of teaching which has for 
its purpose the production of knowledge; while training 
is that kind of teaching which has for its object the pro- 
duction of mental power and correct habits. Instruction 
and training, as here defined, cannot be wholly separated 
in practice, for reasons which we shall see as we proceed. 
The immediate effect of teaching, upon the pupil, is the 
mental act of learning, or of acquiring knowledge. The 
obvious immediate effect of acquiring knowledge is the 
knowledge acquired ; just as the immediate effect of strik- 
ing alow is the blow; or as the immediate effect of 
writing is the words written. But as the striking of a 
blow with the arm results not only in the blow, but also 
in the greater power of the arm to strike and also ina 
tendency of the arm to strike again in the same way ; and 
as the writing of a word results not only in the written 
word, but also in improved power to write, and in a ten- 
dency to write again in the same way; so the act of the 
mind in gaining knowledge results not only in the knowl- 
edge gained, but also in the increased power of the mind 
to know and in a tendency of the mind to act again in a 
similar manner. When a tendency to act in a particular 
manner has become strong through repetition of the act 
it is called a habit. 

There are thus brought to light three results of learn- 
ing, namely, knowledge, power, and tendency. The term 
“mental development” is often used to signify the entire 
permanent effect produced upon the mind by learning, 
namely, power and habit. They are all the result of the 
action of the pupil’s own mind. He strives usually for 
knowledge only, but the other results follow incidentally. 


It is evident that when the mind has acquired new 
knowledge, or when it has acquired additional power, or 
when it has acquired a new habit of action, it is not in 
the same state in which it was previous to such acquisi- 
tion ; hence the three results of an act of learning, just 
pointed out, may be regarded as new mental states pro- 
duced by learning. 

We are now prepared to define the term education, or 
at least to indicate some of its principal uses. It has been 
used to signify, (1) teaching ; (2) instruction; (3) training ; 
(4) learning ; (5) acquiring power and correct habits of 
mental action; (6) acquiring knowledge, power, and 
habits ; (7) the sum of all the activities involved in teach- 
ing and learning ; (8) knowledge; (9) acquired power and 
habits ; (10) knowledge, power, and habits ; (11) teaching, 
learning, and all the involved mental actions, and also the 
resulting mental states. These definitions are exclusive 
of the uses of the term pertaining to physical, wsthetic, 
and moral education ; though the uses of the term in these 
subjects correspond very nearly with those given above. 
This variety in the use of the word edueation results 


f which, the perceptive faculties should be edu- 


from the close casual relation between teaching and learn- 
ing on the one hand, and between learning and the result- 
ing mental states on the other. The teacher acts, the 
pupil acts; the result is a new state of the pupil’s mind. 
Unfortunately the term education has been applied to 
either or both acts, to the result, or to all combined. 

Education, when used in these papers to signify the re- 
sult of processes, will always stand for the entire result, 
namely, knowledge, and the power and tendency of the 
mind acquired by the act of gaining the knowledge. 

An example may help the young student to a better 
understanding of the terms just defined. Suppose a rasp- 
berry bush to be placed before a pupil for the first time, 
and the teacher to ask the following questions: What 
is the shape of the root? In what direction does the 
stem grow? What is its diameter at the ground? What 
is its shape? Its color? The feeling of the bark? Has 
it any branches? How are they arranged? How are 
the leaves arranged? Their size? Color? Shape? 
Venation? Thickness? What is the size of the flower? 
Its color? How many sepals? Shape? Arrangement? 
How many petals? Their shape? Color? Arrange- 
ment? How many stamens? Their shape? Size? 
Arrangement? How many pistils? Size? Shape? 
etc. Suppose the pupil prepares himself to answer these 
questions one by one as they are asked. 

Asking the questions is teaching, because it is so direct- 
ing the attention of the pupil as to cause him to know. 
The act of the pupil in observing the plant is learning. 
The results are, (1) knowledge of the plant ; (2) increased 
power of observation ; and (3) a tendency of the mind of 
the pupil to observe plants, on occasion, and to observe 
them in this order. This knowledge, thus gained, together 
with his increased power of observation, and the tendency 
of his mind to observe plants in a similar manner, consti- 
tute a portion of the education of his perceptive faculties. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE, 


BY OLIVE E, DANA. 


1, Onthe 17th of February, 1827, was born ina New England 
home a little maiden whose songs, in after years, were to be widely 
known and loved, whose writings were to be printed in many lan- 
guages, and whose pen was to depict New England life and char- 
acter with unsurpassed fidelity. 

2. She was a daughter of Henry Wadsworth Terry, who was 
descended from the same old Wadsworth family as was Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and who was himself a scholarly, cultured, 
noble-hearted gentleman. Her mother, especially tender and com- 
panionable, was a beautiful, dark-eyed woman, the daughter of 
John Hurlburt of Connecticut, who was the first New England 
shipmaster to sail around the world, and who lost his life heroically 
ministering to the sufferers from an epidemic. 

3. The first few years of Rose Terry’s life were spent on a farm 
not far from Hartford, in Connecticut. In her early childhood her 
parents moved to Hartford, where they lived in a great brick house 
which an ancestor, Jeremiah Wadsworth, had built in 1799. 

4. She has written, to delight the children of to-day, of this 
house and its quaint belongings, of the customs that reigned within 
it; of the good cheer that prevailed at holiday times; of the scat- 
tered family’s home-comings ; of the attic relics and the associations 
connected with them ; of the ancestors and ancestresses about whom 
were related such wonderful stories of Revolutionary times; and of 
the little people who played with her, her cousins, one of whom, at 
least, is also famous, General Terry, distinguished for his services 
in the civil war. 

5. But not all her time was spent within doors. Her father, 
says Mrs. Spofford, her friend and biographer, ‘“ taught her how to 
study the clouds and the stars, flower and weed, and landscape; it 
was he who tanght her the names of blossoms and the songs of 
birds, so that there seems to be small sum of wildwood lore of 
which she is not mistress. An apt little pupil, a child of the woods 
in which she lived so much, these studies were after her own heart, 
—she stood once nearly an hour, as silent as a stone, to see if a big, 
burly bumble-bee, buzzing and humming about, would not mistake 
her for a flower and alight upon her. She can tell you where to 
find the partridge’s nest, the whip-poor-will’s eggs hidden in dry 
leaves, the humming-bird’s pearls. Her glance knows all the dif- 
ference between the basket-nest of the vireo hanging from its twig, 
the pensile grossbeak’s swinging over the stream, and the orchard 
oriole’s. She distinguishes their notes, and as if she understood 
their meaning. 

6. ‘‘ All the wild flowers and their haunts are preéminently hers, 
too. She knows where the first pink moccasin flowers hang out 
their banners, ia what wet spot the sweet and rare white violets 
hide their fragrances, the brookside where the cardinals gather the 
later heats into their hues, the forgotten paths where the shy 
fringed gentian may be found. . . . So true is she to their sea- 
sons, as if she felt with them the life that pulses up through the old 


earth to their blossoming.” 
i. Her mother taught her to know the people around ber, and te 
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lové and help them all. So it is that she knows so well both nat! 


ure and human nature. 

8. During her school-life she was conspicuous for her brilliant 
achievements, for the ease and rapidity with which she became 
mistress of ber studies, and for her skill in versification, and her al- 
ways ready pen. 

9. She graduated at sixteen, and at once became a teacher in 
Hartford. Later she taught in New Jersey, but after some years 
of this work she felt that she was needed at home, and returned 
thither to take up in earnest the work of authorship. 

10. Her first pablished verses appeared in the New York Tribune. 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, the editor of the paper at that time, was 
especially friendly, helpful, and appreciative of the work of the 
young author. Her poems were widely read, and by and by were 
published in a volame. Many of them have been long loved and 
remembered, One that found especial favor was ‘‘ The Two Vil- 
lages.”’ 

11. Recitatscon—‘‘ The Two Villages”’ : 


Over the river, on the hill, 

Lieth a village, white and still ; 

All around it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze ; 
Over it sailing shadows go 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow ; 
And mountain grasses, low ard sweet, 
Grow in the middle of the street. 


Over the river, under the hill, 

Another village lieth still ; 

‘There I see, in the cloudy night, 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river shore ; 

And in the r no grasses grow 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro, 


In that village on the hill 

Never is sound of smithy or mill ; 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers 
Never a clock to toll the hours; 

‘The marble doors are always shut, 

You cannot enter in hall or hut; 

All the villagers lie asleep ; 

Never again to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh, 

Silent and idle and low they lie. 


Tn that village under the hill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to that other village there, ° 
And, weeping and sighing, longs to go 

Up to that home from this below ; 

Longs to sleep by the forest wild 

Whither have vanished wife and child, 
And heareth, praying, this answer fall,— 
‘* Patience, that village shall hold you all.’’ 


12. Her first published story appeared when she was eighteen, 
in Graham’s Magazine. About this time she contributed, too, a 
unique and powerful a story to Putnam’s Magazine. And when in 
1858 The Atlantic was started, with James Russell Lowell as its 
editor, Rose Terry, then young and comparatively little known, 
furnished the leading story of the first number. ‘‘ And,’’ says 
Mrs. Spofford, ‘‘ as story followed story, each better than the other, 
she kindled the ambition and had the felicitation of every other 
young woman who turned the pages throughout the country,—for 
most of us felt as if all girlhood were honored in her who carried 
her light before men with such proud strength and beauty.’’ 

13. In 1872 she was married to Mr. Rollin H. Cooke, a manu- 
facturer, of Connecticut. They have since lived in Winsted, in that 
state. It is ‘‘a little mountain town, full of gorges and boulders 
and forest trees, the tumbling foam of brooks, and the whirring 
wheels of manufactures.’’ Her pleasant home is ‘‘ a large, old- 
fashioned house, once a colonial mausion, standing under the shadow 
of great trees.’’ There is a garden, also, where roses grow. 
‘* None in all country-side bloom more beautifully than hers do in 
the little plots where she is gardener.”’ 

14. Mrs. Cooke has published several volumes of prose, besides 
the early collection of her poems. ‘‘ No’’ and “ Happy Dodd”’ 
are the titles of two of them, written especially for young people. 

15. **Somebody’s Neighbors’’ and ‘‘ The Sphinx’s Children ”’ 
are for older readers, and are collections of some of her many brill- 
iant and popular short stories. They are, almost without excep- 
tion, stories of New England. The critics are agreed that no other 
writer surpasses, if, indeed, any equals her, as a delineator of New 
England life. 

16. A trae child of New England, she knows its seasons as few 
know them ; its wildflowers and its birds, its woods and rivers and 
meadows, She knows all about life in that region a generation or 
two ago; knows all the habits and circumstances, the ambitions 
and longings, the failings and the virtues of the dwellers on the 
lonely, isolated farms, in the little towns and clustered villages. 
And she tells us vivid stories, now and then, of the old Revolation- 
ary times, picturing as graphically as if she had more intimate 
knowledge than that of hearsay, the interior of some old house, 
and the group around the fireplace, even to the “ paduasoy ”’ and 
the ‘‘ chintz”’ that the matron and maiden wore. Such a story is 
that of ‘Sally Parsons’ Duty, ’’ in ‘‘ The Sphinx’s Children.” 

17. Reading.—‘‘ Sally Parsons’ Daty,”’ or extracts therefrom. 

18. A few years ago, Mrs. Cooke wrote a short story, entitled 
Deacon’s Week ”’; published first in The Congregationalist, 
it has been copied again and again, in England as well as in Amer- 
ica. It has been read, doubtless, by hundreds of thousands of 
readers, And it has been translated into the Tamil, Bohemian, 
and other languages. 

19. Mrs. Cooke’s brightest and most humorous sayings, and her 
Most felicitous bits of wisdom are so inwoven with the living fibre 
of her stories, that it is hard to dissever even a sentence here and 
there, But she says; ‘‘ No genuine New Englander ever despises 4 


desire for knowledge, or sneers at learning, without an inward 
sense of having been profane.’’ And, “‘ It is the glory and strength 
of New England that education is to its people an inborn necessity.’’ 


| « This discipline was best for the boy; it threw him on himself for 


strength and support ; and a boy who learns to stand alone, even in 
school, is half a man."’ ‘‘It is almost always true that Providence 
smooths before us the path to any duty from the moment we 
enter it.”’ 

20. Mrs. Cooke’s writings, in their faithful presentation of New 
England speech, life, and character, stand side by side with the 
New England stories of Harriet Beecher Stowe, and with ‘‘ The 
Biglow Papers,’’ of James Russell Lowell. Like them, they show 
not only the daily speech, habit, and behavior of the men and 
women who, on New England hills, have perpetuated puritan vir- 
tues; they reveal the high moral purpose and lofty faith that up- 
held them. Dear as her writings are to this generation, they will 
be not less highly prized by those to come. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


AUDITING DEPARTMENT, A BIG AND WELL-MANAGED 
BRANCH OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION.—AUDITOR 
DAVENPORT’S LONG RECORD IN SCHOOL WoRK. 
—ABOLISH PAYING TEACHERS ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. — NEW 
CouRsE OF STUDY IN TWO 
ScHOOLS THIS YEAR. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New YorK, JAN, 19, 1888. 

At the second meeting of the school board’ for this year the re- 
port of the finance committee was the principal feature, since they 
were to investigate the auditing department, which is really the 
counting-room of the largest municipal school system in America. 
It is a matter of gratification to all friends of the board, and to 
the friends of education in general, that the committee reported 
complete satisfaction with the department and with the thorough 
and prompt manner in which its multitudinous duties are fulfilled, 
speaking in the highest terms of the venerable Mr. Davenport's 
management, commenting upon his long and worthy record in pub- 
lie school work as a member of the old public school society, and a 
commissioner for five years after that society was succeeded by the 
board of education, and as auditor for many years. He has always 
been a hard worker, taking no vacations, woking early and late 
that his department business might not be neglected, and at the 
age of fourscore years he feels the result of over-work, and the 
committee recommended and the board adopted a resolution to pro- 
vide him a second assistant at a salary of $2,500, which amount, 
however, is to be deducted from his present salary of $5,500, Mr. 
Davenport to have the leisure which he so much needs and so well 
deserves. The books of the department are kept in a thoroughly 
business-like and satisfactory manner, being mither complicated or 
old-fashioned. ‘ 


President Simmons could not refrain from announcing that it 
was ‘‘in accordance with its usual custom that the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment had cut down their list, item by item, 
and allowed them some one million sixty thousand dollars less than 
they asked for, and seemed absolutely necessary to carry on the 
school work as it should be.’’ The allowance for new buildings 
has been reduced more than any other item, and yet the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment is perfectly well acquainted with the 
fact that bas been so widely circulated in the press of late, that 
New York has fifteen thousand children shut out of her public 
schools for want of room! It is small wonder that Mr. Simmons 
and his colleagues resent with some bitterness the decision that 
places the Board of Education in position to be thus handicapped. 

* 

Upon the question of changing the present system of decreasing 
teachers’ salaries on account of the decrease of attendance in their 
respective schools, Commissioner Crary said : It is an obvious injus- 
tice to reduce the salaries of teachers when the falling off in attend- 
ance is not brought about through their negligence or incompetence. 
For instance, a teacher in one of the grammar schools had her 
salary of $873 reduced to $78 by reason of bad weather and sick- 
ness in the ward. Under the present system 105 teachers suffer a 
reduction of salaries this year. Since increased attendance in- 
creases salaries, it is said that principals and teachers are not always 
proof against the temptation to fill the schools beyond their proper 
limits. Physicians testify that children are forced to come to school 
when unfit to do so by teachers who have an eye to ‘‘ a salary pro- 
portioned to attendance.’’ It is even hinted that some teachers are 
tempted to retard instead of stimulate the oo of pupils, pre- 
venting their promotion for the same reason. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that the by-laws will be so amended as to abolish this 
phase of the school system. 

The two schools which have thus far been selected for the intro- 
duction of the new course of study are almost at the extreme points 
of the city, one being far on the west side in 129th street, Harlem, 


and the other in Vanderwater street, in the poor, crowded, down 
town tenement district, between City Hall and the East River. 
Operations will be begun here according to the new system the 
first of February, which is the time of promotions and general reor- 
ganization. The necessary alterations for the cooking and carpentry 
classes will be begun at once; and the officers of the schools will 
have to improve their time to acquaint themselves with the new 
course of study which they are so soon to undertake. ‘There is to 
be no change in the teachers of these schools, I understand. Mr. 
Holt says that itis probable that the experiment will not be imme- 
diately introduced in any other schools, although the committee has 
considered the applications of the trustees of three other wards. 
* * 

It seems almost incredible that the onge plentiful American 
bison have become so scarce within the past thirty years that it is 
doubtful if there are now so many as a hundred roaming at large 
over the western plains. Yet this is just what Mr. Richardson, the 
taxidermist of the Natural History Museum, said to your corre- 
spondent recently. Heand D. G. Elliott have just returned from 
a trip to Montana, made for the purpose of securing some speci- 
mens of our bison for the Museum; and they have to report that 
they did not even see a live one in all the course of their two 
months’ hunting. They found plenty of deer and other game, ob- 
taining some fine large bones and 
skins had to be bought where could obtain them. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 
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NOTES. 


Tue teacher must emphasize both the ssthetical and 
the ethical elements in school motives and methods, if he 
would mould character and stimulate thought at the 
same time. He must discriminate between them also. 


Some boys, usually the dull boys, will make men of 
some eminence without having gained much from the 
school, but as a rule, the men and women of the world 
are what their education made them. It is not wholly 
the education of the school, but largely that, which moulds 
youth into manhood and womanhood. 


Tue Gaston School, South Boston, has a way of mak- 
ing production maps that is quite satisfactory. We speak 
of the map of the United States as a sample. It is about 
fifteen by twenty-five inches, and without dividing it into 
states, the products of each region are effectively indicated. 
The bits of cotton scattered over the South are not larger 
than peas. Kernels of corn and rice, oats, grains of bar- 
ley and wheat, bits of tobacco, a square inch of orange 
peel, bits of wood, raisins, do service for those crops. 
Bits of gilt paper, silver paper, and bronze paper, answer 
for gold, silver, and copper. Bits of granite, nails, but- 
tons, bits of cotton cloth, woolen cloth, etc., ete., indicate 
various industries. 


OCCASIONAL LESSONS IN CIVICS. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


VOTING. 


There is little poetry in the casting of his ballot by the 
average voter. He goes to the polls with little feeling, 
and sometimes with less knowledge. If Whittier’s con- 
ception of suffrage were universal, a state or national 


election would be as solemn as a cathedral service. 
** Around I see 
The powers that be ; 
I stand by Empire’s primal springs ; 
And princes meet 
In every street, 
And hear the tread of uncrowned kings! 


“ Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float ; 
The crowning fact 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom is the freeman’s vote!’’ 

To awaken in the minds of those who are to be citizens 
some true idea of the meaning and dignity of voting is a 
worthy ambition for any teacher. 

To vote is to express one’s will concerning a measure or a 
man. In our form of government voting directly upon pub- 
lic questions is the exception. The town meetings of New 
England afford the best illustrations. The following are 
some of the questions which are brought before the people 
for them to discuss and decide : How much money shall 
be spent this year for the care of the roads, for schools, 
for the support of the poor, for police, for planting shade 
trees, for decorating the soldiers’ graves? Shall we build 
the new bridge of wood, or iron, or stone, and at what 
cost? Shall we have a high school, a public library, a 
new townhouse, a new fire engine, a soldier’s monument, 
a system of water works, a written town history? Shall 
licenses be granted for the sale of intoxicating liquors ? 

These are matters of publie concern. The present 
good and the future prosperity of the community depend 
upon the way in which these questions are decided. An 
orderly, healthy, intelligent, patriotic town, having a good 
name among sister communities, may be the outcome of 
wise action in these annual meetings. 

Further examples of the direct expression of the peo- 
ple’s will concerning public measures are afforded by 
county voting upon restrictive measures in the interest of © 
temperancé, and by the adoption or rejection of constitu- 
tional amendments by the people of a whole state. 

Much the larger part of the voting is the choice of men 
to act for the people, legislators to make laws, judges to 
apply them, and administrative officers to execute them. 
Here, no less than in the cases mentioned before, there is 
the expression of will. What the chosen men do, they 
do, not in their own name, but in the name of the people. 
If they act wisely, it shows that the people acted wisely 


in choosing them. If the public interests suffer through 
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their ignorance, or neglect, or self-seeking, the people 
have only themselves to blame. 

The higher the office, the wider are the interests in- 
volved, and the more potent is the ballot for good or evil. 
This is a point to be made prominent, because it is in 
human nature to magnify the near unduly. It often hap- 
pens that men would move heaven and earth to secure the 
election of a favorite hog-reeve, and not care a button who 
is President of the United States. It is impossible to lay 
too much stress upon the results of voting on the moral 
and social welfare of the people, as well as upon their 
commercial and industrial interests. 

Having led the pupils thus suitably to magnify the 
function of voting, it is important to instruct them con- 
cerning the qualifications which voters should have in 
order that they may exercise suffrage wisely. After 
teaching the general legal qualifications as to sex, age, 
and residence, and such special ones as may exist in the 
pupil’s own state, like the educational qualification in 
Massachusetts and the property qualification in Rhode 
Island, the teacher should dwell at length upon the moral 
qualifications. 

These are primarily three,—intelligence, independence, 
and honesty. The proposition that voters should be intel- 
ligent seems almost self-evident ; but in view of the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of the most ignorant men in our 
country vote at every election, it is necessary to impress 
the truth upon the students by discussion” and illustration. 

How can men safely vote upon measures whose mean- 
ing and scope they do not understand? How ean they 
wisely choose men to offices, the duties of which the voters 
themselves do not know? ‘The voter needs not only to 
be generally intelligent, but he needs to know the plan on 
which our complex frame of government is built, the rela- 
tion of state to nation, how the departments in each are 
constituted, and the duties of each officer. Unless he does 
know this, he is as likely to vote wrong as right, and the 
public interests must suffer just in proportion to the num- 
ber of such wrong votes. 

The second qualification, independence, is necessary 
that the voter may preserve his own self-respect. Intelli- 
gence is necessary to independence. The ignorant voter 
is likely to be led. He is the tool by which selfish and 
unscrupulous men accomplish their ends. But independ- 
ent voting is not necessarily eccentric or erratic voting. 
The independent voter does not necessarily vote alone. 
He may be just as independent in voting with the majority 
as with the minority. His independence consists in 
weighing carefully the merits of the measures or the men 
before him, and then deciding according to the dictates of 
his own reason and conscience. It is not his fault if 
others agree with him. 

Honest voting means, first, legal voting ; but it means 
more than this. It means voting for the public good 
rather than for private ends. A sometimes votes for B 
because B is a good fellow, because he has done A a 
favor or promises to do him one, because A is afraid of 
him, because they belong to the same society or church or 
party, because A wants to “ beat” some one else. This is 
not honest voting. The dishonesty of it may be made to 
appear by showing that by every incompetent official 
chosen, by every bad law that is made, the public interests 
suffer ; that all private interests are inseparably bound up 
in the public weal, and that every member of the commu- 
nity has a right to look to every other for as full protec- 
tion as it is in his power to give. If he fails to receive 
such protection, he is defrauded. 

One more topic remains to be discussed. In political 
life there are sins of omission as well as of commis- 
sion. A man may do much harm to the community, and 
so to his neighbors, by wrong voting. But he may do it 
ignorantly ; and for him there is excuse. There is no ex- 
cuse for the intelligent man who refuses or neglects to 
vote altogether. He holds an identical position with the 
man who refuses to take up arms 1n defence of the nation. 
He is a disloyal citizen, guilty of moral, if not of legal, 
treason. He knows that at every election the best inter- 
ests of the people are attacked, that some of the most 
sacred principles which lie at the foundation of good gov- 
ernment are jeopardized. And yet, by refusing to vote, 
he refuses to aid in maintaining these principles. ‘ He 


thus gives aid and comfort to the people's enemies. He/remains the same. (3) It obviates the difficulty of writing 


(4) On the 
charts or in the primer the words are fixed, and the pupils 


forfeits the respect of all good citizens. 


When ignorant and wicked men vote and intelligent 


country is between the upper and the nether millstones. 


IN EUROPE. 
BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OF OHIO. 


A truly ingenious device is the apparatus I wish to de- 
scribe to-day. It is used to facilitate the teaching of read- 
ing. The two sketches below may assist me in my de- 


scription. 


The space above and below the aper- 
tures is used as olackboard. 


It is a blackboard, two feet square, with three apertures, 
two of which appear covered by a board in the rear. Into 
convenient slits are shoved strips of strong pasteboard on 
which are printed letters or syllables. The strips contain- 
ing the vowels are shoved from right to left, or vice versa ; 
the slats containing the consonants are shoved up and 
down. Every movement creates a new word, “ possible 
or impossible,” but the characters printed on the strips 
are exceedingly well selected and grouped, so that their 
arrangement is made easy. 


Of course a beginner will find some difficulty in hand- 
ling the apparatus; but it is quickly learned, and the 
teacher whom I saw use it, handled it with such a velocity 
that no awkward pauses interrupted the lesson. There 
was a great number of slats, some containing only single 
letters, some combinations, as ch, sh, st, ck, ete., others 
containing syllables which are apt to occur often, as be, 
dis, in, ete. 

The advantages connected with this apparatus consist 
in this: (1) It offers to the eye of the little pupils only 
one word at first. Their attention is not diverted by a 
large number of words, such as are found on a chart or 
on a page of the primer. (2) The word is easily changed 
by changing one letter, as for instance, man to can, fan, 
ran, Dan, ete. This change is made before the eyes of the 
pupils who will readily see that the remainder of the word 


whole strings of words on the blackboard. 


men refuse to vote, the times are fraught with peril. The 


CHIPS FROM AN EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOP 


are apt to learn them by heart. This is prevented since 
the words in the apparatus change kaleidoscopically. 

The apparatus is accompanied by a box containing some 
forty to fifty slats. (For the convenience of my English- 
speaking readers I have pictured English letters in my 


sketch.) 


Music Department. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 


BY THEODORE F. SEWARD, 
Manager of the American Vocal Music Association. 


It is a striking fact that music, the one art which 
belongs peculiarly to the people, is not understood by the 
people. All are not born to be painters or sculptors, but 
all are born to sing. No part of the human organism is 
more wonderful than the tiny instrument in the throat by 
which tones are produced. Within the space of a few 
cubic inches, by a simple combination of sundry cartilages 
and muscles, the ability is given te produce all the musical 
effects of all other instruments, with the diyine gift of 
speech added to the rest. Sharps and flats are not found 
in this miraculous piece of mechanism, for all tones are 
produced by it naturally,—the chromatic tones equally 
with the others. 
Yet to the masses of the people music does not seem 
a simple art, but a mysterious and difficult one. Why is 
this? It is because the method of writing and printing 
music (known as the staff notation) does not represent the 
simplest but the most complicated side of theart. Music, 
having a natural side in which the scale is produced by 
the voice as one simple series of tones, with no necessity 
for the sharps and flats which instruments require, should 
be represented by a notation of its own, free from the 
technicalities that have made the study seem so difficult 
to the ordivary mind. 
The vast increase of musical instruments during the 
past thirty years has had one unfortunate result. It has 
changed the direction of musical culture from the masses 
to the individual. The social power of music is there- 
fore gradually passing away. This power is not felt in 
the church and the home to anything like the extent that 
was developed by the old-fashioned singing-school. In 
the earlier time singers were trained without instruments, 
in social classes, and sight-singing was an ordinary accom- 
plishment. Now a piano or organ is found in nearly 
every household, the fingers are trained rather than the 
musical perceptions and faculties, and sight-singing is 
almost a lost art. The new notation, the vocal method, 
carries with it a means of culture which elevates the 
masses by the thorough training of the individual, lead- 
ing him by easy and natural steps through the whole art 
of music. 

TONIC SOL-FA CHARACTERISTICS. 
1. It is simple. 
2. It is thorough. 
3. It brings the intelligent study of music into the 
child’s life several years earlier than is practicable by the 
staff method. 
4. It leads to the study of more advanced or classical 
music by a new and delightful process. 
5. It prepares for an understanding and use of the 
staff, exactly as arithmetic prepares for algebra. 
6. It places the study of music upon the same basis as 
other studies, so that it can be and is taught by the regu- 
lar school teacher. 

7. It affords a rational basis for the study of har- 
mony, and brings that study within such simple laws that 
all can pursue it who wish to do so. 

8. It does not take the place of the instrumental nota- 
tion, the staff, but the training it gives is useful for the 
player as well as for the singer, and it is especially valua- 
ble in giving players the ability to transpose into different 
keys, which so few now possess. 

9. It is aremarkable characteristic of this method that 
it is a useful supplement to all other systems. It affords 
a training process peculiar to itself, which develops the 
musical powers of the learner, and interprets the difficul- 
ties of other methods. Therefore, whatever musical sys- 
tem has been introduced into the schools of the commu- 


nity will be made more valuable by the addition of the 
Tonie Sol-Fa notation. 
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TEN QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.—(V.) 


BY BELLE P. WINSLOW, PRESCOTT SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


A plainer answer to question jive, in No. V., previously printed, 
Jan. 5, 1888: 

5. If an observer could be at the north pole, how would the sun 
appear to him from March 21st to June 2\st ? 

** On the 21st of March, the sun would appear at a point in the 
horizon, and daring the subsequent twenty-four hours it would ap- 
parently pass around the observer, in a line near the horizon, grad- 
ually ascending till it would reach a position slightly above its point 
of first appearance, and would then again move around a little 
above the horizon. For three months, the sun would thus move 
around, describing a spiral above the horizon, until it reaches its 
greatest altitude on June 2ist, after which the spiral movement 
would lead the sun back to the horizon, finally to disappear on 
Sept. 21st. The point where the sun would first appear is variable.”’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ALPHABET IN THIRTY LETTERS. 


[Under this heading in the JoURNAL of Jan. 12, ‘‘ Fervid’’ was 
printed ‘‘ Friend.’’ The sentence corrected reads, ‘‘ Fervid Jabez 
got my low Sphinx quick.’ 


Mr. Editor :—The alphabet as you gave it in a sentence of thirty 
letters, recently, is very fair. I will go you three better if the sen- 
tence will pass muster.—and it will, I think. Here it is in twenty- 
seven letters: C, D, F, G, H, J, 1, K, N, P, Q, T, U, V, W, X, 
Z are symbols. 

Oar school library needs that dollar more than the New Bruns- 
wick boy. 

Pass it along, or go me one batter. 


Newark, N. J. EpWIN SHEPARD. 


DOES THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE ANSWER THE QUES- 
TION “* WHERE”? 


Mr. Editor :—The above is the title of an article in your Jour- 
NAL which, it seems to me, does not clearly state the distinction 
between the adverb and adjective in our language. It is true that 
a lack of agreement in the matter of definitions may lead to widely 
different conclusions; nevertheless there is a general agreement 


among grammarians as to the use of adverbs and adjectives, and 
assuming that the agreement is general, it is safe to say that most 
grammariaos will not agree with the conclusions of your corre- 
spondent. 

Kiel says that an “‘ adjective is a word used to qualify or limit 
the meaning of a noun or pronoun.’’ He also says that an “‘ ad- 
verb is a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, an adjective, 
or another adverb.’’ LBain’s defiuitions are the same, expressed in 
even more simple language. So far as I know these definitions are 
in all grammars. 

Two or more words performing the office of one of the parts of 
speech and not having a subject and predicate, are called phrases. 
A clause may be defined in the same words as the phrase, except 
that the clause has a subject and predicate. 

In the article to which L have referred the uses of the verb to be 
are tabulated thus :— 

1. As an incomplete verb. 

a. To predicat> a quality. 
b. To predicate identity. 
2. As an auxiliary verb. 
a. To form passive voice. 
b. To form progressive form. 
Assumiog that this table comprises all the uses of the verb to be, 
our correspondent perhaps proves all that he undertakes to prove. 
But does the table contain all the uses of the verb to be? 

Thomas is good. 

‘Thomas is a carpenter. 

Thomas is here. 

What do these expressions mean? ‘‘ Thomas is good’’ means 
that the quality of goodness can be applied to Thomas, or that 
the Thomas referred to is a good Thomas. 

‘** Thomas is a carpenter ’’ means that the business of carpentry 
is followed by Thomas, or that the man referred to is the carpenter 
Thomas. 

But in the expression ‘‘ Thomas is here,’’ the word here in no 
way defines or qualifies the Thomas; it tells where he is. It is not 
the here Thomas in any sense of the word. The verb is asserts a 
fact; viz., Thomas is. The word here locates the fact or tells where 
he is. Hence it isan adverb. If this be true it follows that the 
phrase ‘* in the garden,’’ in the expression ‘‘ Jobs in the garden,”’ 
is also an adverb. 

Words might be multiplied to sustain this position, but the state- 
ment above seems to be sufficient. 

Boston. M. 

Mr. Editor:—In a recent article in the JOURNAL entitled 
‘* Does the Adjective Phrase Answer the Question Where ?’’ an 
attempt was made to prove that in the sentence, ‘‘ John is in the 
garden,”’ the phrase “in the garden’’ has an adjective force. 

** In the sentence, John plays in the garden, in the garden is an 


adverbial phrace, while in the sentence, John is in the garden, the 
very same words form an adjective phrase.”’ 

This is the position which the writer takes. For the sake of 
making it clearer he gives certain considerations based upon the 
following table of the uses of the verb to be: 

This verb is used : 

1. As an incomplete verb. 

a. To predicate a quality. 
Example: Thomas is good. 
b. To predicate identity. 
Example: Thomas is a carpenter. 
2. As an auxiliary verb. 
a. To form passive voice. 
b. To form progressive form. 

The weight of his following arguments depends upon bis as- 
sumption that ‘‘ this table comprises all the uses of the verb fo be.” 

Now setting aside the question whether there is any real distine- 
tion in use between the verb to be as an incomplete verb and as an 
auxiliary so called; whether, for example, in the sentences, John 
is asleep, and John is sleeping, there is any real difference in the 
office of is, has not the writer forgotten.to tabulate one very im- 
portant use of this verb; viz., where it has itself the power of 


complete predication? Ordinarily, I admit, that, as Whigney puts 
it (Essentials of English Grammar, § 353), ‘‘the verb be"in all its 
various forms, has come to stand as a mere connective of assertion 
between a subject and some word or words describing that subject, 
and so to have no meaning of its own except that of signifying the 
assertion.”’ This use is, however, a developed one, the verb be 
originally having the meaning of existence and containing both cop- 
ula and complenient. Of this verb in its original sense not a few 
examples can be cited. 

** Before Abraham was, I am.”’ 

Tn this sentence both verbs are complete in themselves, and are 
not ** followed by either a predicate adjective, a predicate nomina- 
tive, or a participle,’’ as the writer claims the verb to be ‘* invari- 
ably’ is. The same sense appears in the familiar line ‘‘To be or 
not to be—that is the question.’’ 


‘* A time there was, ere England’s woes began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man.”’ 


In this sentence it is vain to seek a complement to was, because 
the verb is itself complete. It predicates the existence of a time 
when every rood of ground maintained its man, The subject is 
time modified by the restrictive relative clause ‘‘ when every rood 
of ground maintained its man.’’ Was is the simple predicate mod- 
ified by the adverbial modifier ‘‘ere England’s woes began.’’ 
There is the expletive subject. 

** There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day; and there was a cer- 
tain beggar named Lazarus which was laid at his gate.’’ 

In each case the verb was makes a complete statement. If mod- 
ifiers are added, what will be their nature ? e. g. There was, many 
years ago,arich man. Is not this clearly an adverbial modifier of 
time ? Or again,—There was, in the city of Damascus, a certain 
rich man. An adverb of place, is it not ? 

: e _— lies upon the other side of the wide Atlantic, a beautiful 
island, 

In this sentence island is subject, lies is predicate, and ‘‘ upon 
the other side of the wide Atlantic’’ is an adverbial modifier of 
lies. If now lies be replaced by is, do not the relations remain un- 
altered ? 

Cyprus is situated in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Cyprus /ies in the Mediterranean Sea, 

Cyprus is in the Mediterranean Sea. 

1s there any appreciable difference in the meaning or construc- 
tion of the above sentences ? In the first two sentences, the phrase 
‘*in the Mediterranean Sea’’ evidently modifies the verb. It is 
the situation and not the island that is described. In the third the 
verb is strictly predicates the existence of the island; the phrase 
describes the place of this existence, and is therefore adverbial. 
But bare existence contains the idea of location. To exist is to 
have place. A legitimate secondary meaning of a verb denoting 
existence is to have place or location. Cyprus is in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, is, therefore, practically the equivalent of, Cyprus is sit- 
uated in the Mediterranean Sea. The phrase in question, then, is 
adverbial in all those sentences, alike. = 

The verb to be, therefore, has a use not found in the above table, 
—a use in which it has the property of complete predication, has 
the primary meaning of existence, and is used with adverbial mod- 
ifiers. Does not the sentence, ‘‘ John is in the garden,’’ exem- 
plify the same use? Is not the position of John described, and not 
Jobn himself ? We conclude, therefore, that the phrase is prop- 
erly treated as an adverb. ALFRED H. Evans, 


Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Mr. Editor :—I join issue with Professor Ripley in his article of 
January 5. In the sentence, ‘‘ John isin the garden,’’ in the gar- 
den is an adverb and limits is, not an adjective limiting Join. 

1, His table of the uses of the verb to be is incomplete. He 
should have added,— 

c. To predicate place or position. 

The verb to be predicates of its subject simple being or existence. 
For example :— 

Time was, time is, but time shall be no more. T/ium fuit. 

The predication may be qualified by a predicate adjective express- 
ing some quality of the subject; or by a predicate noun expressing 
the name, character, office, or function of the subject; or by an ad- 
verb expressing the place or position of the subject. 

2. Professor Ripley’s chief argument in support of his position is 
in these words: ** Place or position is au attribute of matter.” 
This is very incorrect. Place or position is not an attribute of mat- 
ter. Form or figure, however, is an attribute of matter. The 
mathematical concept of matter is independent of place or position, 
but not of form or figure. 

3. Hence it is equally incorrect to say, as he does in the next 
section, that place, as an adjective attribute, is constantly and 
properly used to distinguish objects from each other, or to point 
them out. Words or phrases denoting place or position cannot 
properly be so used. 

What construction, then, shall be given of the phrase near the 
desk in the sentence, ‘‘ The boy near the desk is my son’? ? 

It is not an adjective. It has none of the recognized qualities of 
either the English, Latin, or Greek adjective. ‘I'rue, it is abbrevi- 
ated by the omission of the words whois. The full form, who is 
near the desk, is a relative proposition, and, as a part of speech, is 
an adjective limiting boy. But why should English grammarians 
squirm and dodge, and paraphrase and throw their sentences into 
‘* fits’? in settling the syntax of a perfectly constructed English 
idiom ? Simply because of their persistent and contumacious re- 
fusal to confess what stares them in the face on every printed page, 
that an adverb may qualify a noun. This, of course, is heterodoxy. 
None the less itis true. The boy near the desk, that boy there, that 
boy yonder, this boy here, the boy in front, the boy behind, twice one 
is two, even me he knew, and thou, too, Brutus, and ‘‘ me-too 
Platt,’’ are some samples of the almost infinite number of phrases 
and sentences containing adverbs of time, place, mauner, and even 
(sic) degree, which limit nouns and pronouns. 

Grammar should be a record of what the facts of a language are, 
not what they ought to be. R. E. BINFORD. 

Carey Crane Coliege, Independence, Texas. 


Mr. Editor: — Will you permit me to notice the following 
points in Mr. Ripley’s ingenious argument regarding the phrase 
answering the question where’? ? 

1. The first reason is based on an incomplete table of uses of the 
verb be. A quite common use is to assert simple existence. Ex- 
ample: Whatever is is right. 

2, The second reason assumes that a verb can have no concrete 
power but to express action. 

3. The example given in the third reason obviously contains an 
adjective phrase. But it is not a case in point, for the phrase does 
not answer the question ‘‘where?’’; it answers the question, 
** which boy ?”’ 

4. The fourth reason is open to the same criticism. , 

5. The statement made in reason five cannot be disputed. — Yet 
the idea of loeation expressed by the limiting adjective is to distin- 


guish one object from another,—to answer the question ‘‘ which 
one ?’’ and not to answer the question ‘‘ where ?’’ 

6. In the last reason, the answer to the question is illogical. 
The correct answer would be, ‘‘ The boy in the garden is Jobn; 
the boy on the borse is Henry.’’ In this sentence, the phrases per- 
form exactly the same offices as would be performed by definitive 
adjectives, but they are not used in the predicate. 

he sentence, ‘‘ John is in the garden, Henry is on the horse’”’ 
would answer the question, “‘ Where are John and Henry ?’’ but 
the phrases would not then perform the office of adjectives, which 
is to modify the application of substantives. 
B. M. WATson, 
Seymour School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THAT LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


Mr. Editor:—The Solution of Special Problem (P) in the 
JOURNAL of Dee. 1, ’87, is a detailed general solution with indi- 
cated numerical results; while the algebraic solution of the same 
problem, by Harlan H. Ballard, as published in the JouRNAL of 
Dec. 15, ’87, is practically nothing more than a crude and obscure 
(particular) abstract of the former solution, 

What more than an unabbreviated abstract of his algebraic solu- 
tion is Harlan H. Ballard’s ‘* arithmetical ’’ solution ? 

What an elegant abstract of the solution published Dec. 1, ’87, 
is the arithmetical (particular) solution proposed by ‘‘M.”’ of Los 
Angeles, Cal., who writes : 

‘ 5 percent. .... 2. 

20 per cont. 50 per cent. .... 

‘“* Therefore, 24 of the preparation with 5 per cent. and 14 of the 
spirits with 50 per cent, will be required ; or 3314 gallons, and 1634 
gallons respectively.’’ F. P. Matz. 
Dec. 19, 1887. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
Gegorwmens.. should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSES, 
urner, ne. 


ADDITION, 


To a hundred add one and then six, 
And then fifty,—the /irst of three tricks. 
To a hundred add four, and then one, 
And then fifty,—the second is done. 
To a hundred add four, and, in fine, 
Increase this by just forty-nine. 
The result in each trick is the same! 
And on this I will risk my good name. 
ENIGMA: 73 LETTERS. 
My 1, 11, 24, 28 18, 63, a synonym of sagacity. 
My 4, 46, 8, 42, 37, a defensive armor. 
My 57, 15, 40, 34, 42, 61, 44, a pretender to inspiration. 
My 9, 12, 30, 65, 5, 55, 19, calm, quiet, peaceful. 
My 54, 17, 31, 38, 71, a slave in ancient Sparta. 
My 32, 59, 22, 28, 72, 27, called by the Greeks Mercury. 
My 64, 26, 7, 41, 62, 66, a name of the Messiah, 
My 2, 6, 35, 3, 51, 18, a vehicle. 
My 53, 10, 49, 45, 17, 20, 43, 33, a small weapon. 
My 16, 47, 60, 35, 20, 70, 21, 15, 73, a piece of timber in 
building. 
My 29, 14, 68, 69, 39, 2, to rab or wear off. ° 
My 36, 7, 13, 25, 45, 23, a fine kind of tea. 
My 67, 50, 10, 48, 73, 38, 58, 40, 7, 3, resembling man. 
My 56, 42, 52, 44, 49, 71, a small South American monkey. 
My whole is a golden thought from Butler. 
‘“*M. D. L. Beeeee.’’ 


NILLOR, 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


In sister, but not in brother ; 

Not in this one, but aye in the other; 
In borrow, but not in pay; 

In the night, but not in the day ; 

With the infantry, not with the horse ; 
After battle I’m found with each corse ; 
The wicked delight in my whole, 


But I grieve each righteous soul. E. W. C. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF DEC. 29. 


ADDITION.—Climax. 
ENIGMA.— A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 
Buriep TREES.—1. Maple. 2. Ash. 3. Sumac. 4. Beech. 


5. Elm. 6. Oak. 7. Linden. 8 Dogwood. 9 Peach. 10. 
Apple. 

FACTS. 

WORDS. 


Be, as a prefix, signifies ‘‘to make.’’ Becalm, to make calm; 
becloud, to make cloudy; bedew, to make moist; bedim, to make 
dim; lefall, to make to fall; befoul, to make foul; befriend, begem, 
begrime, begrudge, beguile, belie, belittle, benight, bereave. 

Co or con (the same, changed for euphony), as a prefix, signifies 
‘*with’’ or ‘*‘together.’’ Ooact, act together; conjoin, join to- 
gether; copartner, partner with another ; coworker, one who works 
with another. 


ANSWERS TO LITERARY CONUNDRUMB OF JAN. 19. 


Chaucer. 8. Burns, 
Dryden _ 9. Abbott. 
Pope. 10. Southey. 


11. Shelley. 


nal 


Holmes. 12. Coleridge. 
Holland. 13. Young. 
ood. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The first steamboat plied the Hudson in 1807. 
The torrid zone has 78,200,000 square miles; the temperate, 
51,100,000; the frigid, 8,250,000. 
The penny post was first established in Boston, January, 1849, 
and free delivery secured in 1861 with 20 carriers. There are 
now 327 carriers in the district and 142 in the central office. 

The different college gymnasiums are valued as follows: Harvard, 
$110,000; Yale, $125,000; Princeton, $38,000; Amherst, $65,000 ; 
Columbia, $156,000; Williams, $50,000; Cornell, $40,000; Le- 


high, $40,000, and Dartmouth, $25,000. 
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“SHE JOURNAL IS SENT TO SUBSCRIBERS 
STOPPED AND ALL ARREARA 


Arrgg all has been said that can be against magnifying 
the importance of the college class in the high schools, 
the fact remains that those teachers usually do the most 
for all their pupils who emphasize the value of pursuing 
studies beyond school days. The teacher who does not 
inspire a purpose to continue studies, either at home or 
in some higher institution of learning leaves his work largely 
undone. One of the most important of the lesser philan- 
thropic societies of England is for the purpose of creating 
a hunger for knowledge, a desire for higher studies. Last 
year they offered four prizes of £10 each to the miners’ 


THE CONTENTS, 


-  8Tlehildren in Northumberland, that the winners might 


spend a month at the Cambridge University in the long 
Applied Psychology (XXVI.), - + + + = 68/yaeation, and have the use of the libraries, laboratories, 
New York Letter,” and museums. ‘The teacher who inspires a love for con- 


Methods for the Schoolroom, - 
Music Department. - 
Ten Questions in Mathematical Geography (V.),—- 
Notes and Queries, - ° 


- 


inued study does the world a service toolittle appreciated. 


Facts, - - | 
Editorial: Notes, - - - - - - . 72 PRIZE SCHOOLHOUSE PLA NS. 
Department of Superintendence, - - - 
The St. Louis The New York Legislature, under the lead of State 
An Important Scientific Society, - 72|Superintendent A. S. Draper, offered $2,500 in prizes for 


The National Volume of 1887, - — 
Boston Letter, ‘ 


° -  73}plans of schoolhouses to cost all the way from 3600 to 


Frivolities. - - 2B $10,000, and the prizes to range from $50 to $150. 
Our Book Table. 74| Fifty-eight designs were offered, eleven for frame build- 
: 7 ling, to accommodate from 20 to 40 pupils and not to 


Educational Intelligence, - 


N. Y. School Commissioners and Superintendents, - 


- 


General Epitome, - . 7 
Miscellaneous, - - - - - 78 


77] eost over 3600; eleven for frame building (40 to pu- 
24} pils) not to cost above $1,000; seven for frame building 


Magazines, = = = (60 to 100 pupils) not to cost above $1,500; eleven for 


More than half the states of the Union, by legislative 
enactment, require that the children of “ indifferent and b 
delinquent ” parents attend school whether the parents 


think it important or not. 


New York Crry educates about three hundred thou- 
sand children annually, in one hundred and thirty-four 
school-buildings, covering an area of thirty-five acres. 


either prize or honorable mention; 


frame building (100 to 120 pupils) not to cost above 


~ BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB, d, 1888. $2,500 ; six for frame or brick building (120 to 175 pu- 


pils) not to cost above $5,000; of these no one received 


twelve for brick 
uilding (175 to 250 pupils)with four rooms and exhibi- 


tion hall, not to cost above $10,000, and no prize or hon- 
orable mention awarded. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The mid-winter meeting of the National Educational 


These buildings placed side by side would extend more Association,--Department of Superintendence, —will be 


than two miles. 


‘There are about four thousand teachers,|held at Washington, D. C., on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 


and the annual expense of these schools is about four of this month, in the hall of the Franklin School, Newton 


million dollars. 


Tar Milwaukee School Board have arranged for the}* 


C. Dougherty of Peoria, Ill., president, Henry A. Wise of 
Baltimore, vice-president. The subjects to be considered 


re Manual Training, County Institutes, Elocution, Deter- 


two upper grades of the grammar school, with their teach- mining Qualification of Teachers, Adequacy of Normal 
ers, to visit the city museum at stated times, when lectures |5¢hools, Moral Training in Public Schools, Lowering 
will be given upon those departments that will be specially the Age of Graduation from all Grades, Alaska, The Su- 
valuable to them. The school children receive all too little|Perintendent and Teacher, National Aid to Education. 


advantage from the improved seience, art, and natural 


history exhibits of our day. 


THe New Haven course of study, which appeared on 
the news pages of our last issue, will greatly interest su- 
perintendents and others who are arranging courses of 
study upon a modern basis. Superintendent Dutton, as- 
sisted by the principals, has prepared the most sensible 
and usable program for school work that has yet ap- 
peared, with the modern methods and principles as the 


avowed foundation. 


Tue evening cooking school is the latest idea, and a 
good idea it is, too. 


House. 
only will be required for return, provided a certificate of 
purchase of ticket be procured of the ticket agent from 
whom it is purchased. 
of Ohio must secure such certificate of C. C. Davidson, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
names. 
it in admirable form and will be pleased to mail it to 
all who apply. 


The headquarters of the Association will be at the Ebbitt 


Paying full fare to Washington, one-third fare 


Persons residing east and south 


The program contains many attractive 
Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co., Cincinnati, issue 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 


The schools of St. Louis have been universally conceded 


There are those who think the cook- by the educational world as among the best, if not the 


ing furor a mere epidemic, but those who know what it]best, in. this country, and now comes the testimony of 
is doing by way of discipline, development. and devotion William Mather, who has been examining the wre = 
for the children of the rich as well as the poor, cannot! America as the Queen’s Commissioner z Educ om $0 
think that we shall ever be wholly without the benefit of |take special note of the RiP rape industrial = ce 


the cooking school. 


Now let us have the evening cooking] and manual training, who pronounces them “ the best in 


school for the benefit of that large class who can never|the world” so far as pioneer work on a large scale in the 


have its advantages without getting them by gaslight. 


early introduction of kindergarten methods, industrial 
drawing, modeling, study of form in the primary schools, 


One Hunprep Years Aco Congress passed an act}is concerned. There is no question but that St. Louis has 
appropriating for educational purposes the sixteenth sec-| the distinguished honor of being the leader among the 
tion of the land of every township in every territory, so large American cities in advanced methods in the faa 
that all the new states have come into a splendid educa-|grades, New York, Philadelphia, and even Chicago 


tional inheritance. 


The land thus granted by the National | have to yield to St. Louis this honor; and it is no slight 


Government has reached the magnificent amount of sev-| tribute they pay her in this, either, for all these cities 
enty-eight million acres, or an area greater than that of|have ptided themselves upon their educational zeal and 


England, Scotland, and Ireland combined. 


Think what/wisdom. Those who suspect that through a ripple of ex- 


this means to the future of the great states of the West,jcitement she will surrender this honor by “going back 
what it has already meant, what it must mean to the statesj}on her record,” little know how thoroughly the city ap 


soon to be carved out of the magnificent territories of the 
new West! 


preciates the world-wide reputation attained through the 
progressive spirit of the successive school boards, 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS’ CERTIF.- 
ICATES. 


This great industrial state has peculiarly effective 
guards and helps for her schools and teachers in her cer- 
tificates. The fountain of professional supply is the nor- 
mal school. There are a number of these institutions 
whose candidates for graduation have to pass a searching 
examination at the hands of a state-appointed commit- 
tee, before they are given a two years’ certificate for 
teaching, at the expiration of which time, if they present 
a statement from a county superintendent that they have 
taught successfully for two years, they are granted a per- 
manent or life certificate. The county superintendent 
also has authority to examine candidates for certificates 
who are not graduates of the normal school. It has to be 


Ja written examination, by means of which he satisfies 


himself of the candidate’s qualifications in reading, writ- 
ing, geography, grammar, spelling, arithmetic, mental 
arithmetic, physiology, and the theory and practice of 
teaching. He may grant a “ Provisional Certificate,” 
which is good for one year only, and that only within the 
county granted. If the candidate has had successful ex- 
perience, the superintendent may grant a “ Professional 
Certificate,” which is good within the county for one year 
after the expiration of the term of service of the granter. 
As the county superintendent is elected for three years 
at a time, this certificate may be good for four years if 
granted early in his term of service. At each county in- 
stitute a committee of five, holding permanent certificates, 
is selected to examine those holding * Professional Certif- 
icates’’ who have been recommended to them by the 
county superintendent after three years of successful ex- 
perience on their part. This committee sends the papers 
of such candidates as they are prepared to recommend, to 
the state superintendent, and he may, if he chooses, grant 
a “Permanent Certificate’ to such applicants. As a 
matter of fact, however, the number thus securing such 
certificates is very small, so that aside from the normal 
school graduates the teachers usually hold only “ Pro- 
fessional Certificates.” 


AN IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


The New York Electrical Club, although scarcely two 
years old, finds itself able to set up housekeeping this 
winter, and formally took possession of its own hired 
house in 22d street about the first of January. The 
secretary of the club said recently, in conversation : 

** We have now over 280 members in New York, beside a number 
of corresponding members in other cities. We are not limited to 
electricians. To avoid the rock on which earlier attempts of this 
kind have been wrecked, the club has been established on a fairly 
broad basis. I believe it does inclade in its membership all the 
best electricians of the country, but it embraces also those who are 
interested in electricity from other points of view, social, commer- 
cial, scientific, and educational. It takes in men who are studying 
electricity, others who are developing it mechanically, who occupy 
themselves with electrical inventions, and those also who believe in 
it and advocate its use.’’ 

The elub has regular monthly meetings the year round. 
Some of these were held at Coney Island during the great- 
est heat last summer. It is their hope to have the win- 
ter’s meetings a feature of the social life of the city, and 
to discuss every improvement in electricity, every electrical 
discovery, and every important work on the subject, while 
many of the members will contribute original inventions 
and scientific views. 

Henry C. Davis, of the Sawyer-Mann Electric Light 
Company, is president of the club, and the four vice-pres- 
idents are Mr. Edison, George W. Hebard, president of 
the U. S. Illuminating Co., John B. Powell, manager of 
the Brush-Swan Co., and George L. Beetle, of the Weston 
Electric Co. A reporter of one of the dailies who visited 
the new house says : 


‘‘ The very glass in the door of the hall looks as though an elec- 
tric current had passed through it, for it is made up of countless 
pieces of rough glass with a red putty ‘between them. The most 
conspicuous object in the hall isa light fixture in the shape of 9 
dragon, and the light streams out from his eyes and mouth in a 
most realistic fashion. Down stairs a boot-blacking apparatus ap- 
plies a brush and polish by electricity, and puts on a perfect shine 
before the occupant of the chair is aware of it. All through the 
house a system of bells is arranged to call almost every individual 
domestic in the place, and the billiard room is the ouly part of the 
ene where electricity does not do the greatest share of the 
work, 


“The interior decorations of the parlors, dining-room, and hi. 
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brary are very handsome. The prevailing tint in the former isa 
pearl gray, and the painted ceiling is in the same color. At the 
rear of this room is a commodious dining hall decorated to contrast 
with the parlors. On the second floor are the library in the front, 
and behind it the meeting room of the club. Out-of-town members 
are accommodated on the third floor in three suites of rooms. In 
the cellar are a powerful engine and dynamos, There are also a 
large number of storage batteries to supply the various appliances 
in the building. The lighting is done by the Sawyer-Mann system 
with Edison wires. Electric cloeks are in the parlor and dining 
room, and a safe with an electric attachment adorns the office.”’ 


THE NATIONAL VOLUME FOR 1887. 


The Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Chi- 
cago Meeting of the National Educational Association is 
in every way worthy the grandest educational gather- 
ing ever held. It contains 829 octavo pages, and although 
the price this year will be 32.00, we have no question 
that the demand will be greater than the supply. Many 
of the papers and reports are models and will go far te- 
ward making the history of education of the present and 
past more intelligible and effective. It touches different 
sides of all educational questions. The fact that it was 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the adoption of the or- 
dinance of 1787 gives it an historic value which it could 
not otherwise have attained. 

The volume contains addresses or extended remarks by 
one hundred men and women from different sections of 
the country, representing all grades of instruction from 
the kindergarten to the university, the whole so well 
indexed as to make it a book of ready reference.upon 
live educational themes. Few can know the labor re- 
quired of the officers in arranging and carrying through 
the press such a mass of matter. The volume is intro- 
duced by the constitution of the Association, the act of 
incorporation, the calendar of the twenty-seven meetings, 
the officers for ’87 and ’88, membership, journal of pro- 
ceedings, 12 pages ; special reports, 14 pages ; addresses, 
papers, and discussions of the Association proper, 200 
pages ; reports, papers, and discussions of Council of Ed- 
ucation, with its membership and constitution, 75 pages ; 
addresses in the kindergarten and elementary depargments, 
60 pages ; department of secondary instruction, 50 pages ; 
higher instruction, 20 pages; normal instruction, 40 
pages ; superintendence, 30 pages ; industrial, 10 pages ; 
art, 50 pages ; music, 50 pages; national exposition, 50 
pages; a list of annual members, comments of the Chi- 
cago press, and index. 

We would gladly single out a few of the great men 
whose productions here appear, but in the list of one hun- 
dred writers and speakers so many deserve prominent 
mention, that we refrain from specification. 

If anything had been needed to make the success of Mr. 
Sheldon’s generalship of the meeting more complete, this 
volume would have met the requirements perfectly. As 
we have been associated with him in business and literary 
labor during all the months in which the meeting was 
planned, arrangements completed, and the volume per- 
fected, we know better than any one else can how much 
it costs to have such a gathering and give its record to 
the world. We know also how much credit is due See- 
retary Canfield for his arduous labors and matchless pa- 
tience. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The Old Colony Congregational Club, over which Prin, A. G. 
Boyden has presided for four years, refused to accept his declination, 
and gave him a hearty and unanimous reélection. He not only 
presides with great ability but gives the organization prestige by his 
public position. 


At the time of Mr. John G. Whittier’s eightieth birthday, sev- 
eral of the boys in the first class of the Sherwin School, Boston, 
prepared and successfully carried out a program celebrating it, and 
then each of the thirty-five boys in the class wrote him a letter, on 
paper bearing a steel engraving, deaigned and executed by a former 
graduate. his was a voluntary and hearty exhibition of their 
love and respect for the venerable and honored poet. The other 
day these boys were made wild with delight by the reception of a 
genuine autograph letter from Mr. Whittier, which is to be framed 


and hung in the schoolroom. 
* > 


The Englesbian Lady Orchestra, with twenty-five stringed and 
wind instruments, made its first concert appearance last week, and 
promises to be one of the most popular musical attractions. Young, 
enthusiastic, gifted, earnest students, in the best of practice, they 


make an evening of rare enjoyment. Miss Kate E. Norcross, 
A. M., of Colby University, and for a time a teacher in the 
Somerville High School, is the originator of the orchestra. 


Dr. Samuel A. Greene has gone South on his annual visitation 
in the interests of the Peabody Fund. The city is justly proud of 
the benevolent influence she exerts through. the association of Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop and Dr. Greene with this princely charity. 


Miss Lizzie K. Price, who has been three years in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, has returned to this city. She is in the Collegio Progresso, 
a young ladies’ boarding school established ten years since, which is 
under the admirable management of Mrs. Eleanor Leslie Hentz. 
It is one of the most successful schools to be found anywhere. 
She does much with the languages, having an American, French, 


German, Portuguese, and Brazilian teacher for each of these lan- 
guages. Many of the young ladies speak all these languages in 
this school. Miss Price has brought many “ curios’’ with her, 
and a fine display of photographs of persons and places. The 
patrons of the school show high pct of all ern methods, 
and in this school of upwards of two hundred pupils there are the 
latest methods, most abundant appliances and apparatus, with a 
first-class gymnasium. Miss Price is very enthusiastic over the 
educational outlook in that country, especially over the Collegio 
Progressio. 
* 


A normal class for instruction in the use of wood working tools, 
including wood carving for both men and women, has just been or- 
ganized at the North Bennet Street Industrial Sehool. The class 
will meet Monday evenings, from 7 to {)0’clock,with Mr. B, F. Eddy 
in charge. His plan of work may be seen at the Industrial School, 


39 North Bennet street, on any day of the week except Saturday, 
from 9 to 12 or from 2 to 4 o'clock. The school is under the man- 
agement of Mrs, Quincy A. Shaw, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Miss 
L. B. Pingree, Miss Ellen Mason, Miss M. T. Hersey, Miss Pauline 
Shaw, F. W. Chandler, Esq., Tucker Deland, Eeq. Mrs. Francis 
S. Fiske, secretary. 


Mr. Henry C. Hardon, and his assistant, Miss Anna M. Penni- 
man, of the Shurtleff School, were tendered a reception by the grad- 
uating class of 1883 at the residence of Miss Addie J. Grose last 
Friday evening. Twenty-six members of the class were present to 
enjoy a rare social, literary, and musical treat. 

* * * 

The 129th anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns was cele- 
brated by the Caledonian Society with appropriate exercises on the 
25th ult. No name rallies the Scotch enthusiasm like his. —— 
James R. Osgood, although pominally of New York, nowhere 
seems more at home than in Boston. He has recently returned from 
London, and has been spending his rest-days, prior to active work, 


in this city. ——The annual exhibit of the Boston Art Club attracted 
much attention and no little enthusiasm among the friends of the 
artists represented. ‘There were 128 pictures shown, selected from 
the 300 which were sent. The criticisms of the daily press have 
been unusually severe, having ofttimes a bitterness which could not 
be accounted for except as having originated from personal griev 

ance. Whether this general criticism colors my judgment is diffi- 
cult tosay, but undoubtedly the general impression of the critics, who 
could certainly have no reason for unfavorable opinions, is that the 
exhibition was far from being creditable to the artists of the day. 
More than a score of well-known artists were not represented, and 
it seemed rather an attempt of amateurs to ‘‘ make a record”’ than 
of the exhibition of professional artists. ——Speaking of art exhibi- 
tions, the private art gallery of George C. Folsom, Room 48, 36 
Bromfield street, is one of the most delightful places in which to 
spend an hour in the city. And I am quite sure that any reader 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will find that name a sufficient 
passport to make him welcomed by Mr. Folsom, whose collection 
of paintings and opportunities for showing them effectively is worth 
an hour of any one’s time.——Miss Gertrude Smith, whose art in 
recital would win appreciative auditors under any circumstances, is 
peculiarly fortunate in being able to present with thrilling effect 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ wonderful story Jack. If there is any one 
who has not read that gtory as it appeared in The Century, or later 
in book form, he should have been at the recital of Miss Smith at 
the Hawthorne Rooms on the 28th ult. Whoever has read the 
story needs not a second invitation to have its effect heightened by 
her skillful rendering. This story tells more truth to the square inch 
regarding human nature, the mistakes of philanthropists, and the 
philosophy of ethics, than any book that has appeared in a long 
time. In its adaptation for recital not a thought or effect of the 
complete story is lost. WARREN WINTHROP. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has been made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Authors’ Club. 

— Madame Spyri, whose Swiss stories have recently been trans- 
lated by Lucy Wheelock, did not begin her literary career until her 
fiftieth year. She was born in Switzerland, and writes from a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Swiss peasantry. 

— Mr. C. C. Converse, of Erie, Pa., has just composed and pub- 
lished an American national hymn, called ‘‘ God For Us.”’ It is 
national in style, has bugle interludes, anda chorus in which North, 
South, East, and West may join with equal vigor. 

— Among the women writers on specialties in America, Mrs, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett is devoted to old armor; Miss Mary L. 
Booth, of Harpers’ Bazar, to old coins; Mrs. Frank Leslie, to 
laces; Jennie June, to rare china; Anna Katherine Green, to illu- 


prints. 

— The Mark Hopkins’ memorial building fand is progressing 
promisingly among Williams College alumni, who have met the 
eall for $100,000 with a hearty response. A graduate of the class 
of 1857 and a trustee agrees to subscribe $25,000 toward the fund, 
the balance to be raised among the alumni. It is proposed to erect 
and maintain a building on the college grounds to be used for leet- 
tures, recitations, and other purposes. 

— Harry L. Southwick, 0. B., of the Monroe College of Ora- 
tory, this city, has been appointed master of oratory at the Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia,—Prof. H. M. Jones, principal,—at a 
salary of $2,800. Mr. Southwick is instructor in oratory at Bates 
College, Lewiston, at the Martha’s Vineyard Institute, and at 
Providence. He is a lecturer of genuine intellectual and oratorical 
ability. He will complete his eugagements in New England, and 


enter upon his duties at Philadelphia in the autumn. 


minated books and old missals; and Mary Mapes Dodge, to rare|had go 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS&, 


‘SLEEPY. 


‘* Now wake me up at six o'clock,” 
Said he on going to bed. 

“ Tomorrow is my busy day, 
I'll get right up,’’ he said. 


His patient wife, who previously 
Experiments had tried, 

Said nothing,—only looked at him, 
And softly, sadly sighed. 


The night passed on; the morning came. 
At six she said, ‘‘ My own, 

It’s six o’clock. You know, you said—’ 
He grunted, ‘‘ Lemme ‘lone! 


At seven she gently tried again, 
But once again without 

The slightest semblance of success,— 
He only snapped, ‘* Get out!"’ 


At eight her courage almost failed 
And turned to wholesome dread, 

For as she spoke, she had to dodge 
A boot flung at her head. 


She thought he swore at nine o’ clock 
And gave up trying then, 

And he whose busy day it was 
Got up at half-past ten. 


Then came the tide of bitterness 
That overflowed her cup ; 

For he remarked, ‘‘ What! half-past ten ?» 
Why didn’t you wake me up ?”’ 


If some New England farmers would keep the barrel of cider up 
in the attic, their cellar stairs would last longer. 

It’s a popular misconception that women dress to please other 
women. They don’t. They dress to make other women jealous. 

The girl who has fine teeth may not have a keener sense of hamor 
than other women, but you can depend on her to show all the ap- 
preciation she has of a joke or a funny story. 

The man who goes into the business of giving good advice, if he 
would be successful must do as the successful merchant does. He 
must lay in a stock of the sort of goods that people want. 

Punctuality is a great virtue, but most people do not fully appre~ 
ciate it in a bill-collector. 

A good many young journalists aspire to Horace Greeley’s great- 
ness, but most of them achieve only one of his characteristics, — 
a wretchedly bad hand-writing. 

The man who criticises most loudly the hotel bill of fare is usually 
the man who dines on liver and codfish when he is at home, 

The only shorthand writer who ever yet attained a speed 
of three hundred words a minute got his skill by practicing assidu- 
ously on his wife’s conversation. 

People who long to see their thoughts in print can gratify 
themselves without trouble to editors or the public now. They have 
only to get a type-writer. 

The savages in Africa who until the wife of an explorer lately 
came among them had never seen a woman with skirts, took her 
being. What a tribute this is to the modern 
bustle 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Before Frank Stockton gained a reputation as a story writer 
he worked as an engraver in a New York house, 

— A school for the teaching of Volapiik is to be opened by 
the Bavarian Minister of Worship at the Luitpold gymnasium in 
Munich. 

— Wayside,” Margaret Sidney's summer home in Con- 
cord, was once the home of Hawthorne, and ‘‘ The Tower,’’ where 
the great novelist wrote, is now her study. 

— John Wanamaker, the great Philadelphia clothier, was em- 
ployed for years in his father’s brickyard at scant wages, and his 
first work away from home brought him only $1.50 a week. He 
now has three thousand clerks in his employ. 

— St. Paul’s Cathedral in London is to have a thorough bath. 
Firemen are to be set to work on it with hose and brushes to 
brighten the blackened old walls. An expert says that it is not 
dirt, but a kind of lichen that makes it black. 

— George Bancroft accounts for his longevity with three reasons : 
First, that he was the middle child in his father’s family, equally 
distant from the youngest and the oldest; second, that he had 
always gone to bed at 10 o’clock, unless it had been impossible ; 
and third, that he had always spent four hours in each day in the 
open air, unless prevented by a storm. 

—A very remarkable story is told in boarding-school circles 
about Miss Nellie Arthur, the daughter of the late ex-President. 
She was at Mrs. Lockwood's school, and had been there a year 
when one day she was missed by her little chums, who crowded 
around the principal, after the opening exercises, to ask where she 
me. ‘* Where’s Nell?’’ they said. ‘‘ Why, don’t you 
know ?”’ said ‘tthe lady. ‘‘ Her father, General Arthur, died last 
night.’’ ‘‘ Was her father General Arthur ?"’ all asked, as with 
one voice; ‘‘ was she the President’s daughter?’’ Miss Nellie 
had never hinted at what most girls would have told before any- 
thing else.— Zr. 

— An amusing story is told by the New York Sun of how several 
Vassar girls helped to shine the boots of a gentleman who was visit- 
ing at the college. He was and is still a trustee of Vassar. He 
occupied one of the guest chambers, and when he went to bed he 
left his shoes outside the door as if he were in a hotel. Some of the 
girls who were up at an early hour saw the boots, and thought it 
would be a good joke to do the bootblack act themselves. They 
did, and when they returned the shoes they stuck in each a hand- 
some bouquet of flowers. The trustee was half abashed and alto- 
gether surprised when he realized how he had been honored. Tra- 
dition, —though this occurred but a little while ago,—says his name 


is Benson J. Lossing, the historian. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


nt variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


[Owing to the 


Fiery Years or Sone. Selections from the 
Poets of the Reign of Victoria. Edited and arranged by Henry 
F. Randolph. Four superb volumes, with box, price, $5.00. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

No work of recent times presents so many selections tending to 
show the variety and scope of English poetry during the last half 
century. The editor, in preparing this anthology of contemporary 
poetry, has shown a wise discrimination and sound judgment. His 
arrangement and classification of the poets are admirably suited to 
the needs of students in literature in the schools and academies of 
America. In the first volume he gives chvice selections from the 
Earlier Poets, such as Southey, Wordsworth, Landor, Leigh 
Haat, Elliott, Hood, Croly, and others, including the * Black wood 
Coterie,’’ ; the Earlier Scotch Poets, such as Croly, Simmons, Ster- 
ling, Moir, Avtoun, Joanna Baillie, and David Gray ; and from the 
Irish Poets, Thomas Osborne Davis, Thomas D'Arcy McGee, Lady 
Dufferin, Sir Charles Garon Duffy. Lady Wilde, and James C. 
Mongan. The second volume is devoted to selections from the poets 
of the firat half of the reign of Victoria, and the Novelist Poets, 
including Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, Mrs. E. B. Browning, 
Jean Ingelow, Aubrey, Thomas DeVere, Lord Houghton, Phillip 
James Bailey, Emily Bronté, Lord Lytton, Wm. M. Thackeray, 
Charles Kingsley, Dinah Maria Muloch Craik, George Macdonald, 
George Meredith, and others. The third volume contains rare 
selections from the poets of the second half of Victoria’s reign, 
and from the writers of ‘‘ Vers de Société,’ such as Mathew 
Arnold, Robert Buchanan, Edwin Arnold, Algernon C, Swin- 
burne, Edmund W. Goss, Earl of Lytton, Andrew Lang, 
Christina G. Rossetti, Emily Pfeiffer, and many ot hers. The 
fourth and concluding volume of this valuable work is devoted 
to selections from the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ”’ ; the ballad 
and song writers, and religious poets, including Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Wm. Morris, Lord Macaulay, Caroline E. Norton, Gerald 
Massey, Adelaide Anne Proctor, Richard Chenevix Treach, Arthur 
Penrhym Stanley, and others. Prefixed to each volume of selections 
are very excellent biographical sketches of authors from whom 
selections have been made for this work, and valuable bibliographical! 
notes, and appended to each volume are placed explanatory notes 
on passages in poems which need comment for the use of students. 
There is also an index of authors, and the pseudonyms and literary 
sobriquets of the poets quoted. and finally at the end of each vol- 
ume an index of first lines. | We have purposely given this detailed 
outline of this valuable work so that teachers and students might 
koow something of its character and arrangement. Covering, as it 
does, a period of literary history so recent as the fifty years just 
paat, it becomes an interesting and profitable study. It enables us 
to compare the poetry of our generation with that of earlier times. 
Excepting the Elizabethan ’’ period we think this century’s poets 
rank favorably in quantity and quality with any other age. The 
publisher has furnished the student with these valuable books in 

typography, and in excellent substantial library binding. 
hey should be found in the libraries of every high school, acad- 
emy, and college in the land. 


Home ExperiIMENTs IN SCIENCE, FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
A Repertory of Simple Experiments with Home-made Appara- 
tus; including Mechanics, General and Molecular Physics, Soap 
Babbles, and Capillarity; with detailed instructions in the Ne- 
cessary Mechanical Operations, and I|lustrations of the Experi- 
ments and Apparatus. .By T, O’Conor Sloane, E. M , A.M., 
Ph.D. Illustrated by 97 engravings. Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Henry Carey Baird & Co. London, Eng. : Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton, Searle, & Rivington. Price, $1.50. 

This important treatise evidences the advance made in modern 
days in the field of experimental science, and will be found inval 
uable both to parents and teachers in showing by experiments, with 
simple home-made apparatus, the principles of el tary sci 
and the mechanical operations required in the productions of almost 
every practical and useful trade. The experiments in mechanics, 
in gravitation, in atomic and molecular theories of matter, in mo- 
lecular physics, experiments with soap-bubbles, and the ex- 
periments in heat, sound, and light are of the best character. The 
final chapter on scientific lecturing is worth the price of many such 
volumes. . The engravings and cuts are of the best quality and will 
Freatly aid in giving personal instruction to the young and old. 

he demands of the time in America require that the instructor 
should be qualified to think and speak before a class of students and 
illustrate with experiments in scientific work. Agassiz, Faraday, 
and many of the eminent teachers of this century have shown the 
power ‘there is in the scientific lecture. We commend this val 
uable book to parents, teachers, and students as one adapted to aid 
them in acquiring knowledge intelligently in science. 


Cantatas: Their Stories, Their Masie, 
and Their Composers. By George P. Upton. Chicago: A. C. 
MeClurg and Co. 364 pp., 7x 4}. Price, $1.50. ad 

his companion volume to Standard Operas and Standard Ora- 
torios consists of short sketches of the music and stories of the can- 
tatas, together with biographies of the composers, prefaced by a 
comprehensive study of the cantata in its various forms, from its 
early simple recitative or aria style, down to the present elaborate 
construction. The word ‘‘cantata’’ covers a wide area in music. 
For the past two centuries it has been very largely applied to songs 
like those of the early Italian school, to ballads like those of the 
early English composers, to concert arias like those of Beethoven, 

and Mendelssohn, and to operatic and dramatic scenas. 

The cantatas of American composers are especially noticed. The 
volume is prepared for the general public rather than for musi- 
cians, and the text is untechnical. While this isa handbook of rare 
value it is thoroughly readable. 


ELEMENTARY PsycHoLoGy anD Epucation. A Text- 
book for High Schools, Normal Schools, Normal Institutes, and 
ing Circles, and a Manual for Teachers. ‘ International 
Edacation Series.” By Joseph Baldwin. New York: D. Ap- 
eton & Co. 293 pp., 734x5. Price, $1.50. 

e hesitate to pronounce avy book on psychology adapted to 
classroom work, for in no other subject does so much depend upon 
the ingenuity, ardor, devotion, and knowledge of the teacher. It 
is almost impossible for one to teach psychology successfully who 
has not himself been successfully taught, and we must wait for an- 
other generation before we can find any considerable number of 
teachers which have been successfully taught in this branch. But 
this book comes as near, nearer we think, being teachable than any 
that has come to our hands, and yet we admit that we say this 
cautiously. Its analysis is admirable, its presentation is clear, the 

are peculiarly serviceable. The only criticism we feel in- 


clined to make of the book is the use of technical terms. We know 


of nohelp for this, and yet we wish that this book could have 
avoided even more thoroughly than it has such words as noumenal- 
percepts, altruistic emotions, cosmic emotions, motorium, glosso- 
phryngeal, and oculomotorius. To be sure these words are not cre- 
ated by this author, but no work will be assured of success for 
the schoolroom use that does not find some way to avoid their use. 
Having said so much, we wish to call attention to several of the 
admirable features of the book. The method of teaching the art 
of reasoning could hardly be improved. 
All birds have wiugs. All birds are vertebrates. 


The thrush is a bird. Doves are birds. 
Therefore, the thrush has Therefore, doves are vertebrates. 


wings. 


WINGS 


The same may be said of the ingenuity in devices frequently em- 
ployed, as, for instance, that regarding the memory. 


"RESEMBLANCE 


CORRELATION 


There are also some admirable suggestions by both author and 
editor. We cull out from its multitude of good things the fol- 
lowing : 

The child knows, feels, and wills, just as you do, 
in its place. 

Study intently child-effort. 

Verify each statement by your own experience. 
Work out everything for yourself, just as you do in arithmetic 
and algebra. . 

At first you are liable to blunder at every step, because you are 
ignorant of the child’s mind and the laws of the child’s growth. 
As you advance all will become clear, and you will begin to feel 
the inspiration of the artist. 


Put yourself 


A RusstAN ProprieToR, AND Ormer Srortes. By 
Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Price, $1.50. 

Tue VAGRANT, AND OTHER TALES. By Vladimir Korolénko. 
Translated from the Russian by Mrs. Aline Delano. New York; 
Price, $1.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

It is refreshing, in this passion for Russian novelists, to be intro- 
duced to a new genius. Korolénko, though new to American 
readers, stands at the head of the younger generation of writers in 
Russia. Like all the literary children of Gogol, he is a realist ; 
he paiots with photographic distinctness, but at the same time he 
is an artist and selects only the details that are relevant. lis style 
is crisp and nervous. In a few words he takes the reader into the 
primeval forest, where he hears the soughing of the wind; he 
stands with him on the “* wave-beat shores of Saghdlin’’; the gal- 
lop of a horse throagh the night; the struggle of a woodsman with 
his master and oppressor; the crack of a rifle as the guard discovers 
the sleeping band; the swoop of a cormorant upon a luckless fish,— 
by a flash, as it were, the landscape becomes subordinated to the 
tragedy that is enacting. He has all the power of the Russian 
masters to send the blood to the heart with a quick rush, swaying 
the reader with an irresistible power. Vladimir Korolénko has had 
his draught of the bitter waters of Siberian exile. Ie was born in 
1853, ou the Polish border. His father and mother died when he 
was young, and after a struggle with poverty he became suspected 
by the police, and while still a student in Moscow was exiled to 
Siberia. In 1881, he refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
Alexander I1I., and was sent to Yaktitsk for three years. It is 
only within two years that he has established his reputation as a 
genius in fiction. 


Gunetuics. By Rev. W. K. Brown, A.M.,D.D. New 

York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 75 cents. 

This author has succeeded in finding a name for his book which 
will be absolutely meaningless to the miscellaneous public; but as 
soon as the book is opened its purpose is apparent. It is a study of 
the status of woman in the field of human civilization and redemp- 
tion, proving to the author's satisfaction that woman has all the 
rights and immunities bestowed upon her that belong to man. It 
is a strong plea for the recognition of woman as having equal in- 
heritance, endowment, and dispensation with man, and that she 
should be conceded equal rights in every field of life. 


FOR (AND THEIR FatHERs) on MorAts, 
IND, AND MANNERS. By An Old Boy. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Company. 208 pp. 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

The author has no occasion to apologize for having written a book 
for the boys of this age, for there will never be too many good 
books for boys. This book was written especially for English boys, 


which fact gives special attractiveness to its style. It is refreshing 


to have a good, sturdy, honest, English father tell his son how he B 


ma w up a high-minded, honest, generous gentleman. He is 
net extving % hen his boy successful,»but to have him a man of 
character, above petty, mean, dishonest things. A list of the topics 
gives an idea of the subjects upon which the author speaks wisely 

**Trath and Honesty’’; ‘' Courage 


and well: ‘* Unselfishness”? ; 
and Manliness’’; ‘‘ Evergy and Perseverance ”’ ; Courtesy and 
Gentlehood ’’; ‘‘ Generosity and Thrift’; ‘* Purity, Chastity, and 


mperance”’; ‘‘ Patience and Forbearance’’; ‘* Modesty, Hu- 
aad Contentment’’; ‘* Family Affection and Home Du- 
ties’?; ‘* The Choice of Friends’’; ‘* Ambition Religion ; 
‘* Books’’; ‘Studies’? ; ‘‘ Health”; ‘‘Conversation’’; Spo 
and Amusements”; ‘* Dress’'; ‘‘ The Choice of a Profession”? ; 
“The Relations of Men and Women.” 


Questions oF THE Day; The Old South and the New. 
By Hon. William D. Kelley. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons ; 
162 pp. 7}x5}. Price, $1.25. For sale in Boston by Laughton, 
McDonald, & Co. 

The forty-fifth volume in ‘‘ The Questions of the Day ”’ is a most 
valuable study of the condition of things in the South, past and 
present. It consists of a series of six letters written by a close stu- 
dent of the industrial and social condition of the people of the 
Southern States. The first is a study of Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, and four other Southern cities in 1867 and 1SS7; the sec- 
ond, a study of Florida; the third, a romance of the New South ; 
the fourth, a paper on the ‘‘ Entrep6t for the Sequachee”’; ‘the 
fifth on ** Mineral Resources of the South’’; sixth, on ‘‘ Cotton 
Growing and Agriculture.”’ 


TaLks To YounG MEn (with Asides to Young Women). 
By Robert Collyer. Boston; Lee & Shepard. 233 pp., 7x5. 
Price, $1.25. 

When a man of Dr. Collyer’s popular gifts, who knows just how 
to say the right thing at the right time and in the right way,—a 
man with a heart full of love for boys, with the keenest knowledge 
of their ways, with a rare fund of observations and experiences, 
writes to young men, there is cause for universal rejoicing. Rob- 
ert Collyer stands with a dozen Americans of all time in the genius 
that says the word that lives in the memory and germinates in the 
life of him who hears. There have been books enovgh that preach 
to boss; there have been all too few that talk with them, and this 
is what Dr. Collyer does in this last volume. 


Harrerk & Broruers, New York, have published, in 
attractive form, Julia McGruder’s A Magn’ficent Plebeian. 


Freverick A. Stokes, New York (Clark & Carruth, 
Boston), enters the story field with Unele Rutherford’s Altic 
($1 25), a story for girls, by Joanna H. Matthews. 


Cou. F. W. Parker will soon publish a work on 
How to Teach Geography which promises to be a much-needed book 
as it will settle definitely the points of departure between his 
method and the old time ways, and will also distinguish between 
his method and those of his disciples. 


Rev. Wm. M. Taytor, LL.D., has done an unusually 
good piece of work, even for an unusually good biographical writer, 
in The Scottish Pulpit from the Reformation to the Present Day 
(New York: Harper & Bros.). It deals with John Knox, Mel- 
ville, Rutherford, Dickson, Livingstone, Archbishop Leighton, 
Thomas Chalmers, and all other men of note in the Scottish 
Chureh# 


Tur remarkable interest recently awakened in the 
writings of Russian authors is largely due to the enterprise of the 
publishing house of Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Beside many of 
Count Tolstoi’s works, they publish several translations from 
Gogol, whom the Russians call ‘* the incomparable,’’ and from 
Dostoyersky, whose psychological study, Crime and Punishment, is 
considered by some to be the most powerful novel in any language. 
Among the most important of their recent publications is Miss 
Hapgood’s translation of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, in five 
beautifully printed and illustrated volumes; Famous American 
Authors, by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton; Boyhood of Living Authors, by 
Wm. H. Rideing ; Mra Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s Boys’ Book of Fumous 
Rulers, and its companion volume, The Girls’ Book of Famous 
Queens. To this list should also be added that remarkable collec- 
tion of biography, Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of Our Time, 
the fifty chapters of which were written by James T. Fields, Canon 
Farrar, Louisa M. Alcott, andothers. The reputation of this house 
for treasures in the line of children’s and holiday books is too well 
known to require mention. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. ° 


Songs ofthe Pilgrims; edited by M. D. Bisbee; price, 75 cents. Bos- 
ton: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 

¥. et Geology ; by Katherine E. Hogan. New York: A. 
© UO. 

The Elements of Psychology; by David J. Hill, LL.D. New York : 
& Co. 

e Diary of Samuel Pepys from June to ; 0 cts. 

ona’s Choice ; Mrs. Alexander ; 00. : 
Hen Hott none y ander ; price, $1.00. New York 
ttle Poems for Little Children; compiled by V 4 bell. 
Chicago: Interstate Publishing Co. 
American Authors for Young Folks; by Amanda B. Harris ; price, 

ulers 1 orid; re ; 
chiens prepared by W. I. Chase; price, 25 cents 

natched from the Poor-House ; 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Leaflets Supplementary to First Reader; by Juniata Stafford; price, 
in Drawing by Abbie G. Hall ; price, 35 cents — 
hes ; : 
A,"Planagan. ; by Hattie G. Hall; price, 20 cents. Chicago 
iraziella; by A. de Lamartine; price, 10 cents.——Le Maitre De 
Forges by price, 00 cents.——Boum-Boum; by Jules 
Boston ly Cant Sehoenhot ork: Wm. R. Jenkins. For sale in 
rthday Book of Musicians and Composers; edited ertrude 
Dries. $1 Oliver Ditson & Co. 
S vs. nthon : 
J. 8° Go. y y Comstock ; price, 10 cents. New York: 
story of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages (Vol. IT.) ; by Hen 
Charles Lea.—Tales of Chivalry and the Oiden Time, cleeted tress 
the Works of Sir Walter Scott; edited, with notes. by Wm. J. Rolfe. 
eek Absalom eg ee and other Georgia Folk; by Richard M. 
shnston.— Life and Labor, or Characteristics of Men of Industry, 
Culture, and Genius; by Samuel Smiles, LL D.—— What T Remember ; 
by Thomas Adolphus Trollope. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Boston School Series: Fourth Natural History Reader; by Rev. J.G. 
Wood. Boston: School Supply Co. 

The Print of His Shoe; by Rev. Wm. Nye Smith; price, 75 ets.— 
Mary and I; ov, Forty Years with the Sioux; by Stephen R. Riggs, 
D. D.; price, $1.50. Boston: Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. 

Poems ; by ** Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holle ): illustrated ; 
agg of the 1622 Folio Edition of 
: ‘ $2.00. Ne : 
in Boston by De Wolfe, Fiske. & a aS va 


op Ca edited by John Dennis; price, $2.25. Boston: The 


For sale 


Manual of the Constitution of the United States: ard 
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Feb. 2, 1888. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Puedio. 

CoLORADO.—The state superintendent has recently addressed a 
circular letter to all the school boards in the state, in which be ad- 
vises that great care be exercised in the selection of teachers. A 
definite course of study is also suggested. Attention is called to 
that provision of the law that authorizes a levy of a tax not exceed- 
ing one tenth of a mill for the purpose of creating a school library. 
Boards are also reminded that by an act of the last legislature, 
school districts may purchase and own the textbooks for the use of 
the sehool; that they should avail themselves of the advantages of 
this provision, as it will save the people of the state thousands of 
dollars every year in the purchase of schoolbooks. Books bought 
in quantity by a school board will save from 3344 per cent. to 50 
per cent. in the cost. When all the districts in the state own their 
textbooks, it will work nv hardship when children remove from, 
one district tu another. 

Volume V., No. 4, of The Lever (Colorado Spriags High School) 
isout. It is now a, twelve-page magazine, attractive in appear- 
ance, and altogether readable. Some fair compositions, school 
locals and personals comprise the subject matter. 

The people of La Veta now have a fine new school building. 
G N. McKay, a normal school man from Missouri, is the princi- 

Miss Bettie Kiggins, sister of Principal Kiggins of Silverton, 
is one of the assistants. 

Colorado will be there in full foree,—at San Francisco, July 
17-20. Professor Biggs of Degyer is the authorized excursion 
agent of the Colorado State Teaders’ Association, and we predict 
he will take a whole train-load with him, 

The following are the county superintendents for the state. 
Their term of service extends from Jan. ’88 to Jan, ’90. 


County Name. O. Address, 
Arapahoe, A. D. Sheppard, Denver. 
Archuleta, Charles Harpst, Amargo, N. M. 
Bent, John A. Murphy, Las Animas. 
Boulder, Dr. F. A. Shute, Boulder. 
Chaffee, ° Rey. J. Kagg, Buena Vista. 
Clear Creek, Henry Bowman, Idaho Springs. 
Conejos, Chas. Brickenstein, Alamosa, 
Costilla, Fred Etter, Fort Garland. 
Custer, J. P. Wright, Silver Cliff. 
Delta, J. B. MeGinty, » Hotchkias. 
Dolores, J.O. Campbell, Rico. 
Douglass, P. H. Hammond, Castle Rock. 
Eagle, Jas. Dilts, Red Cliff. 
Elbert, B. C. Killin, Kiowa. 

El Paso, Reuben Berry, Colorado Springs. 
Fremont, B. G. Woodford, Canon City. 
Garfield, Samuel White, Carbondale. 
Gilpin, W. J. Thomas, Central City. 
Grand, : Walker McQueary, Grand Lake. 
Gannison, S. D. Carroll, Crested Butte. 
Hinsdale, W. S. Elmendorf, - Lake City. 
Huerfano, Fred Pischell, La Veta. 
Jefferson, J. Eagleton, Golden. 

e, Rev. A. E, Armstrong, Leadville. 
La Plata, T. J. Jackson, Durango. 
Larimer, S. T. Hamilton, Loveland. 
Las Animas, Dr. M. Beshoar, Trinidad. 
Logan, Oscar Trego, Julesburg. 
Mesa, D. T. Stone, Grand Junction, 
Montrose, J. J. Tobin, Montrose. 
Ouray, Rev. O. E. Ostenson, Ouray. 
Park, I. 8. Smith, Fairplay. 
Pitkin, F. G. Salmon, Aspen. 
Pueblo, Dr. C. F. Taylor, Pueblo. 
Rio Grande, Sigel Heilman, Monte Vista. 
Routt, John T. Whyte, Yampa. 
Saguache, C. M. Herren, Saguache. 
San Juan, Dr. J. W. Brown, Silverton. 
San Miguel, H. C. Lay, Telluride. 
Summit, De. B. A. Arbogast, Breckenridge. 
Washington, W. Cartiss, Wray. 
Weld, Rey. A. K. Packard, Greeley. 


CALIFORNIA.—It is proposed to establish branches of the Cen- 
tral Free Library, in San Francisco. 

Schoolhouse accommodations at Alameda are insufficient, and it 
is thought that many children must be denied admission for the 
closing months of the school year. 

School bills to the amount of $14,042.73, not including teachers’ 
salaries, were audited by the San Francisco Board of Education at 
a special meeting on the 11th ult. 

Sealed proposals will be received up to February 6 for $10,500 
eight per cent. Pasadena school district bonds; for $50,000 seven 

r cent. San Pascual district bonds, and for $4,000 seven per cent. 

entral School district bonds, 

A writ of mandate has been directed to the San Francisco Board 
of Education, instructing them to restore Miss Kate Kennedy to 
her former position as principal of the North Cosmopolitan Gram- 
mar School. It will be remembered that the board declared Miss 
Kennedy’s position vacant while she was absent ‘ on leave.’’ 

Captain R. S. Floyd, president of the Lick trustees, referring to 
the great telescope, said, ‘‘ There is no doubt that we have the 
most powerful optical instrament in the world.’’ 

The resolution of the San Francisco Board of Education to the 
effect that children shall not be admitted to the school except upon 
showing certificate of vaccination, is being tested by parents who 
object to the requirement. 

Dr. E. S. Holden has resigned the presidency of the University 
of California, and has been appointed director and astronomer of 
the Lick Observatory at $5,000 per year. Profs. A. S. Burnham, 
J. M. Schaebule, J. E. Keeler, and E. E. Bernard have been ap- 

inted assistant astronomers at Mount Hamilton. 

The Board of University Regents have voted $300 to assist in the 
publication of an educational ‘* bulletin,’ and $1,000 to aid in es- 
tablishing headquarters for the entertainment of Kastern delegates 
to the National ‘Teachers’ Convention. 

An addition of $2,500 worth of books is soon to be made to the 
University Library. 

There are now 541 students registered in the various departments 
of the State University. 

At the last meeting of the State Board of Education there were 
58 life and 94 educational diplomas granted. One certificate was 
revoked, 

The price of the primary arithmetic of the state textbook series 
was recently fixed, by the State Board of Education, at 21 cents, 
or by mail 26 cents. It will be farnished the retail trade at 25 


cents. 

The Mechanics’ Institute of San Francisco has tendered the use 
of its pavilion for the National Teachers’ Convention, at the zame 
terms as were allowed the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Communications have been received from a number of western 
states and territories to the effect that they would be well repre- 
sented at the meeting of the National Educational Association next 
summer, 
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The students of the second collegiate class of Sacred Heart Col- 
lege, San Francisco, lately presented Rev. Brother Erminold with a 
handsome gold-headed cane. 

The Leman library of some seven hundred volumes, including 
several very old English dramas, was recently purchased by Adolph 
Sutro, of San Francisco. 

A ‘ Volapiik ” club has been organized in San Francisco, and 

other classes will soon be instituted. 
_ The last heavy machinery of the great telescope has been placed 
in position at the State Observatory. Though the weather has 
been very unfavorable and even inclement, there have been quite a 
large number of visitors. 

It is estimated that the building of the Chico Normal School will 
cost about $59,600. The plans submitted by Perry & Hamilton, 
of San Francisco, have been accepted. 


IowAa.—Prof. L. T. Weld’s address before the State Teachers’ 

Association, of which he was president, was one of rare merit and 
showed the author to be thoroughly conversant with the present 
condition as well as the defects of our school system. His recom- 
mendations to conductors and teachers of normal institutes were 
fall of good, practical common sense, and should be heeded. 
Textbook legislation is the current topic of discussion. All sorts 
of plans are advocated, from district to state uniformity, and from 
the present Ait-or-miss method of purchasing books to free books 
published by the state. It will require careful deliberation on the 
part of our legislators to prevent the adoption of a cure that would 
be worse than the disease. 
Circulars are ont announcing the annual contest, under the aus- 
pices of the Inter-High School Association of Eastern Jowa. The 
meeting will be held at Newton, on Friday evening, April 27, ’S8. 
The teachers who took the Burlington route north from Cedar 
Rapids, on their way home from the State Teachers’ Association, 
held a meeting on the train and made preparations for a ‘‘ Round 
Table.’’ A committee was appointed to arrange a program and at- 
tend to details. 

: State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—The state superintendent has invited the minis- 
ters of the state to aid in the administration of the law requiring 
scientific temperance instruction in schools, by delivering an ap- 
propriate discourse to their congregations. 

The normal schools are crowded full. The demand for teachers 
is greater than the supply from these schools. The fourth normal 
school will be opened at Moorhead next year. 

Miss Mary L. Thayer, for several years a successful teacher in 
the Red Wing schools, has resigned in consequence of ill health. 

There is considerable opposition to the teaching of German in the 
public schools of St. Paul. 

A department of wood carving is to be established at the State 
University, by Professor Ardley. 

The fine public school building at Fergus Falls was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss is nearly $50,000, about one third of 
which is covered by insurance. A new building will be erected in 
early spring. 

Goodhue County is still ahead in the matter of school libraries, 
thirty-six districts having taken advantage of the state aid in secur- 
ing books for their pupils. 

The Waseca Board of Education recently voted one hundred dol- 
lars for the purchase of books, and ordered a suitable case for the 
same, 

New Yor«.—Prof. Harrison E. Webster, formerly of Roches- 
ter, now professor of Natural Sciences in Union College, has been 
honored with a call to the presidency of this institution. Professor 
Webster has an enviable reputation among his students and is 
widely known as a naturalist, his collection of marine zoological 
specimens gathered by himself on the Atlantic coast outranking 
any other in point of merit in the country. He is also the author 
of several well-known books. 

Supt. James F. Crooker of Buffalo, in his report recommended 
the building of nine schools and additions to two. At the meeting 
of the school committee of the common council his r endation 
was approved, and later at the meeting of the council it was unan- 
imously agreed that the city should issue $250,000 worth of bonds, 
and advertise for plans and specifications. The cost will be $271,- 
000, and the deficiency will be made up from last year’s estimates. 

Miss Kate Davis, teacher of science in the Dunkirk Academy, 
was offered a better salary by the Elmira Board of Education, but 
as she was offered as good by Dunkirk, she will stay and give 
Dunkirk another chance to congratulate itself. 

The Somerset Teachers’ Association elected the following per- 
sons to serve for the coming year: President, Rolland Falston of 
Barkers; Vice President, Fred. M. Ackerson of Barkers; Secre- 
tary, E. T. Williams of Somerset; Treasurer, Maggie Fermoil of 
Barkers. 

The Orleans County Teachers’ Institute, which was held at 
Albion, had a large attendance. Prof. H. R. Sanford of Syracuse 
and Prof. E. D. McLean of Brockport conducted the different 
sessions. Credit is due Commissioner Smith for the fine program 
he prepared. 

John B. Riley, Indian School Superintendent at Washington, 
has resigned to accept the position of chief examiner for the State 
Civil Service Board. 

The board of education of Lockport have elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, John Hodge; Secretary, 
Charles Whitmore; Treasurer, H. A. Phillips. One of the first 
things they will do will be to secure plans for building a high school. 

C. B. Edwards is the very efficient teacher at Wendelville ‘this 

ear. 

r It is thought Professor Dowling of the Palmyra schools will ac- 
cept a good offer from a Philadelphia publishing house. Professor 
Bugbee of Newark is mentioned as his successor. 

Mrs. J. J. Keyes will teach in the Hamburg Academy in place 
of Miss Halter, resigned. 

C. L. Parker is teaching schoolin the Fairmount district at Ca- 
millus, in place of Miss Hattie Armstrong, who is sick. 

The Dansville new school will be occupied very soon. 

Mr. Chapman of Ithaca takes Vice-Principal Loomis’ place in 
the Waterford High School. 

The Amsterdam public schools employ the system of school sav- 
ings banks. Onthe first of January there were nearly two thousand 
dollars on deposit to the credit of pupils. : 

Troy and Cohoes high schools have been given money prizes 
lately to be used at graduation in June. 

State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel Hill. 

Nortu CAROLINA.—The graded schools are doing excellent 
work and are growing into favor with the people every day. Su- 
perintendent Graham, of the Fayetteville schools is one of the pio- 
neer graded school men of the state. He teaches all the time,— 
has not sufficient teaching force, and lacks one good building. 
He has nine assistants, and has enrolled more than four hundred 
pupils this year. The teaching in Fayetteville graded schools is 
very thorough. A more excellent use is seldom made of the study 


of Latin, than Superintendent Graham makes. 


The Thompson Preparatory School, at Silver City, is doing well. 
Excellent opportunities are offered young men and women prepar- 
ing for college. The cpportanities offered in penmanship and 
crayon work are very fine indeed. Prof. J. A. W. Thom the 
superintendent, deserves the gratitude of the people of Sil ver City 
for taking so good a school into their midst. 

Prof. E, P. Mangum, principal of the high school, Kinston, 
is building up a fine school. He is the son of Rev. Dr. Man- 
gum, of the university. 

Prof. M. McG. Shields, of Carthage High School, moves along 
nicely with his enterprise. He will soon have a first-class prepara- 
tory school. He is also superintendent of schools in Moore County, 
and as sueh is making a good record. 

Prof. J. F. Melver, principal of the Gravel Hill High School, 
Bladen County, is fast making a reputation as a good organizer 
and builder. He, Professor Shields, and Professor Mangum are 
graduates of the university. 

Trinity College has inaugurated a series of lectures for the 
spring term. The first will be delivered about the 15th inst. by 
Hon. S. M. Finger, state superintendent of public instruction. 

Superintendent Alderman, of the Goldsboro graded schools, re- 
cently delivered a lecture before the teachers’ class at the univer- 
sity, in which he explained in detail the workings of his schools. 
Professor Alderman is a rising man, one of the best superintendents 
in the state. 

State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

On1to.—The next meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Sandusky, June 26, 27, 28. The State Board of Exam- 
iners will hold a session immediately at the close, for the purpose of 
examining applicants for certificates. 

At the last meeting of the trastees of Mt. Union College, 
held on the 22d ult., Mr. Thomas R. Morgan of Alliance was 
chosen a member of that body. Mr. Morgan is at the head of 
the Morgan Engineering Works, which employs about five hundred 
men. Ie isin sympathy with every enterprise that has for its object 
the education of the people and the elevation of society. To his 
friendly aid the Public School Library of Alliance in a large degree 
owes its existence. He has a 1 heart and an open hand for 
every good work. He will prove himself of incalculable benefit to 
the college. 

Mr. Alex Vance, a lawyer of East Liverpool, has been chosen 
superintendent of the schools of that place, Supt. A. J. Surface 
having lately resigned to take a position in the University of the 
Pacific at San Jose, Cal. 

Miss Anna L. Essick, a popular and accomplished teacher in 
the Alliance public schools, was lately married to Dr. J. J. Cham- 
bers of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. R. C. Clark, formerly of West Wheeling schools, is now 
traveling salesman for a large boot and shoe house. 

Robert Anderson, principal of the second ward school, Bellaire, 
was lately married to Miss Mary Woods of the same place. 

The teachers will make another vigorous effort to secure legisla- 
tion this winter for the country schools. 

Dr. Tappan, school commissioner, has been suffering from an 
— of heart disease, and is not able to attend to the duties of his 
office. 

The freshman class of Wooster University numbers this year 
ninety-six, and the total attendance in the college is larger than 
ever before. 

The Clinton County Teachers’ Association met at Blanchester, 
on Saturday, the 14th ult. The meeting was large both in num- 
bers and enthusiasm. Interesting papers were read by Dr. R. T. 
Trimble of New Vienna, and Frank D. Blair of the Wilmington 

mmar school. Mr. Blair’s paper was full of useful and practical 
ints, clearly showing the author to be a progressive and intelligent 
teacher. 

Prof. Elmer H. Stanley of Mt. Union College is making a 
brilliant record asa teacher, and his articles on psychology are 
attracting attention throughout the state. 

The directors of the Ohio Centennial Exposition, to be held at 
Columbus, Sept. 4 to Oct. 12, are pushing their work vigorously. 
Prof. Walter 8. Goodnough, commissioner of the Art Department, 
has issued a circular soliciting information regarding collections of 
paintings, carving, pottery, ete., in the different cities of Ohio; 
also the names of artists professional and amateur. The fact that 
Professor Goodnough is in charge insures the success of the Art 
Department. 

‘s Josiah R, Allen has been employed at an advgneed salary at 
oolville. 

The Cambridge board, at the last meeting, re-elected Supt. O. T. 
Corson for next year. 

Steam-heating apparatus has been placed in the Normal Univer- 
sity building at Lebanon, sufficient to warm the entire building, in- 
eluding the chapel. 

The directors (for Ohio) of the National Educational Association 
are preparing announcements of railroad rates, ete., for the next 
meeting, to be held at San Francisco, July 17-20. 

Rev. S. Mahaffey died at Washington, O., lately, aged 71. He 
was formerly professor of mathematics in Delaware College, and 
president o 
iveness. 

Cleveland Notes.—‘‘ Virtue is not only its own reward,’ but 
sometimes its on/y reward. Such is not the case with L. W. Day, 
superintendent of instruction, and Peter Zucker, Esq., president of 
the Board of Education, who at Christmas had substantial proof of 
the esteem of the Cleveland teachers. The former received a cer- 
tifieate of life membership in the National Teachers’ Association 
and a beautiful gold watch; the latter was the surprised recipient 
of a fine gold watch and chain. 


recovering. Great concern was felt among all the teachers, for, 
although deservedly popular during all the years of his connection 


teemed than now. 

Hon. B. A. Hinsdale, of this city, well known in educational 
circles throughout the country, has in press a valuable work on 
The Northwest Territory. ’ 

The alumni of the normal school ef this vity is an iation 
worthy of imitation. For years these young ladies have+sarried on 
an excellent course of reading and provided delightful evening pro- 
grams from time to time. Recently they invited their friends to’ 
‘ An Evening Trip Through Europe.’’ The principal European 
countries were presented in a delightful manner by persons who 
had visited them. This was preliminary to a four months’ study of 
Germany. 

The Cleveland Teachers’ Reading Circle, at their next public 
meeting, will consider the great American problem, ‘‘ Protection 
vs, Free Trade.’’ Hon. J. C. Covert, of the Cleveland Leader, will 
present the subject of Protection, while Mr. Kerrnish of the Bar 
will champion Free Trade. It seems bighly important that the 
teachers of our country should have intelligent views on this great 
question. 

The Board of Education is considering the question of bringing 
all schoolbooks directly from the aye and selling them to 
the pupils through the teachers. It is claimed that in this tad 


there would be a great saving to the parents. ©. G 


adison College, and was a man of great effect- 


Superintendent Day has been dangerously ill, but is now rapidly - 


with the Cleveland schools, Mr. Day was never more highly es- - 
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PENNSYLVANIA.— It is understood that Prof. Edward Hart, 
Ph.D., of Easton, declives a call to Wabash College, and will von- 
tinue in the chair of chemistry in Lafayette. His Journal of Ana- 
lytical Chemistry has entered on its second year, with a paying sub- 
scription list. ‘The Lafayette freshmen are reading Livy in a new 
way ; instead of taking considerable continuous portions, Dr. Owen 
selects interesting events for reading, and makes the text tributary 
to a knowledge of Roman history. Under Dr. Youngman, “ De- 
mosthenes on the Crown”’ is made the subject of a weekly debate, 
certain members of the class being assigned to defend particular 

ints of the argument. In the absence of Prof Charles Ellio t, 

.D,, who is wintering in California, the a who elect Hebrew 
are taught by Prof. Selden J. Coffin, the college registrar. — 

Rev. Martin Lowrie Hofford, D.D. (Lafayette, 49), died at 
Morrisville, Jan. 7, aged 65. He was the author of numerous 
hymns and religious poems, and a man of high literary eulture 
He organized the Allentown Military College in 1863, the nucleus 
from which sprang Mublenberg College. chartered four years later. 

Under its new principal, Professor Eldon, the State Normal 
School at Lock Haven has a large attendance from the northern 
counties. 

W. H. Schuyler, Ph.D. (Lafayette, 73), has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Grier Academv, at New Bloomfield, to enter on 
ministerial duties at Everett. His place bas been filled by the ap- 
pointment of J. M. Arnold (Lafayette, ’87). 

Rev. W. B. Glanding has resigned the pastorate of the Lutheran 
Church at Lock Haven, to become professor of Mathematics in 
Midland College, Atchison, Kans. 

Jobn Peter Boehm, died in Bethlehem lately, aged 87. He was 
a teacher under the old system, prior to the establishment of the 
public school system in 1834. Seven years ago, when the ‘‘ grave- 
yard insurance ’’ business was rife, three sharks induced the old 
gentleman to sign a Jarge batch of certificates ostensibly as a wit- 
ness, the paper being in blank. The certificates were afterward 
filled up in sums ranging from one to ten thousand dollars, and 
were sold by unscrupulous agents to greedy speculators. The old 
gentleman was represented as being extremely feeble, and so the 
speculatois expected soon to realize on the policies, that amounted 
to more than $100,000, The holders paid several thousand dollars 
in assessments before the swindle collapsed, but Mr. Boehm did not 
lose. 
At a recent meeting of the Board of Control of Reading, Prof. 
Z. X. Snyder of Greensburg, Westmoreland County, was electe 
city superintendent to fill the unexpired term of Prof. T. M. Balliet, 
who bas accepted the superintendency of the schools at Springfield, 
Mass. Superintendent Balliet goes to his new field of labor with 
the earnest good wishes of his many friends. 

An injunction was allowed by the court of Dauphin County, re- 
straining a board of school directors from making a change in text- 
books without a request to the teachers to be present as provided by 
law. This weans that no school directors can make a change in 
textbooks without requesting the teachers to be present at the meet- 
ing for that purpose. 

(Continued on page 77.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRANDON, VT., JAN. 26, 1888, 
Editor of the Journal :— 

The annual meeting of the Vermont State Teachers’ Association 
opened its session in the Town Hall, Brandon, on the afternoon of 
Thursday, the 26th. This is one of the most delightful country 
towns of this state, and noted forits charming scenery. ‘'The beauti- 
ful snow’’ covered the ground to the depth of two feet, and the 
heavy storm caused delay in the railroad trains, and the attendance 
at the opening meeting was smaller than usual; but the spirit of 
courage and devotion to daty which has ever characterized the sons 
and the daughters of the ‘‘ Green Mountain state’’ was exhibited 
by those in attendance. The leading spirits in educational work, 
led by S. W. Landon, the president, of Burlington, were promptly 
on hand, ready for the work of the Association. : 

Rev. W. J. Tilley, of Brandon, gave a most graceful address of 
welcome, in place of Gov. E. J. Ormsbee, who was called away by 
urgent business. He spoke of the great progress made in the 
methods of instruction, and in the public estimation of education. 

Jn response, President Landon, in fitting words, ¢xpressed in be- 
half of the members of the Association the hearty appreciation they 
felt for the cordial wele»me so aptly voiced by Mr. Tilley. Mr. 
Landon complimented highly the words and acts of Governor Orms 
bee in behalf of education. He has proved to be the firm friend of 
the teacher, and a promoter of sound and wise legislation. As ed- 
ucators of the state we greet his work aud words with genuiue sat- 
isfaction. 

W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, made a brief address on ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Educational Association,’’ giving its history, work, and use- 
fulness, and extended the most cordial invitation to Vermont teach- 
ers to attend the next meeting of the Association,—to be held in 
San Francisco, Cal., in July next. 

Harrison Hume, of Boston, gave an eloquent and spirited ad- 
dress on the tendency of the times to teach too many things in the 
schools. There should be thorough work in the elementary 
branches. This will best prepare the children of to-day for citizen- 
ship and useful life. Right thinking and right acting should be 
real fruits of education. Not to undertake too much, but to do 
what they do well. 

Rev. Mr. Rice, of Brandon, believed in developing all the 
powers of children, in refined culture as well as in practical iustruc- 
tion for the duties of life. 

Mr. Landon advocated doing well what was undertaken. The 
a o be taught to rely upon themselves. There is great 

ault in our teaching. We do not make self-reliant scholars. 
There must always be asub-stratum of noble, gentle, Christian in- 
fluence in the teacher's work. 

Mr. Sheldon replied to some of the points made by Mr. Hume, 
and advocated some forms of manual education in connection with 
the public system of education, and commended the teaching of sew- 
ing and cooking-schools. 

Owing to the detention of trains by the severe storm, the evening 
session was omitted. 


| Willard,’’ who began 


d| really more valuable than formal instruction. 


ing session of the second day was opened by an address 
on The Higher Education of Women,’ 
illustrated by a sketch of the life and career of “Mrs, Emma 
her work in the state of Vermont. The first 
female academy in New England was founded at Middlebury, Vt., 
in 1800, under the care of Miss Emma Hart, afterward Mrs. Wil- 
lard, and was the basis of the great number of institutions for the 
higher education of women. The address was replete with histor- 
ieal facts relating to the condition of women from the earliest times 
to the present. Vermont has the honor of establishing the first 
normal school at Concord, Essex County, in 1822, under the care 

r. Hall. 

‘ Mics Lucy Wells, of the normal school at Castleton, read an able 
and eminently practical paper on ** English Grammar. She com- 
mended the recent progress made in language studies, but thought that 
the principles of the structure of the English language should be 
thoroughly taught. She outlined the method of teaching from the 
first steps to the correct forms of expressing thought through lan- 
guage exercises. These should introduce technical grammar with 
pleasant associations. Pupils should be led to see that grammar 
in books is the same as grammar in ordinary life. Make this study 
a living thing. 

Prin. Edward Conant, of the State Normal School, Randolph, 
illustrated his method of teaching this science among mature pupils, 
and endorsed the privciples of teaching advocated in the paper of 
Miss Wells. 

The discussion was spirited, and brought out many points of 
great excellence, and was participated in by Mr. Sheldon, Mr. 
Hume, Mrs. Dewey, and others. 

After a brief recess the audience became very Jarge, the delayed 
trains having arrived, and Mrs. Julia M. Dewey of Rutland read a 
paper on the topic, ‘‘ Moralsand Manners.’’ No teaching of ehil- 
dren is good that has not a definite purpose, and that, too, in the 
higher realms of character development. In the trio of physical, 
intellectual, and moral culture, too little attention has been given 
to the latter. She deplored the marking system. Dr. Arnold 
placed moral education first, and the early education ought to be 
devoted to the formation of character. The family, and the 
church, and the school should combine in the important work of 
moral training. Habit is a cable, and we weave a thread of it each 
day of our lives. Discipline in school that secures servile obedience 
is immoral. The incidental teaching of morals in the school is 
The teacher should 
be harmoniously developed ; the high character, the subtle power 
of influence for good, are the elements of the true teacher. oral 
growth should be guided by the entire environments of a child. 
They should be pure and genuine. 

A. E. Leavenworth, principal of the normal school, Castleton, 

Vt., opened the discussion of a paper on ‘* Professional Training of 
Teachers.’’ He emphasized the importance, dignity, and work of 
the teacher, and outlined the preparation requisite for an intelligent 
professional career as a teacher. 
Professor Yager of Middlebury College said the main thing was 
the proper inspiration for the work. Mr. Conant said there was 
need of a constant preparation during the work of teaching. The 
laws of the mind must be understood and applied by the teacher. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, Miss Kate E. Lowry, 
Barlington, Vt., read a paper on ‘‘ Books and Schools.’’ It is 
dangerous to teach children to read if we neglect to teach them also 
what to read. The world is full of dangers in the guise of books. 
We must cultivate a taste for good books. They are a source of 
happiness, as well as a means of culture and the source of valuable 
information. Good books introduce the young into the best com- 
pany. Looks, if they do not aid us much to get bread, sweeten 
the bread we do get. Teachers must guide the pupils in the selec- 
tion of books from the libraries, adapted to their age and needs. 
The teacher must be a reader herself of good books, in order to 
know how to advise and guide the reading of the young. 

Principal Leavenworth gave his personal experiences in the use of 
magazines and books in the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
Pupils that have formed good habits of reading in early life make 
much better scholars in their school work. 

Mr. Folsom of the Rutland High School thought teachers should 
do more than they do in stimulating pupils to read in connection 
with their studies. He thought that the leading popular magazines 
should be furnished to the upper grades of the schools. 

J. A. DeBoer, of Montpelier, thought that the school boards of 
the state should supply the books needed for the use of schools. A 
good school library is one of the necessities of our system. First, a 
library, and next a reading teacher, are essential. 

Mr. Sheldon called attention to the serious difficulty in selecting 
proper reading and memory gem selections for children from four 
to seven years of age. It is not difficult to find magazines and 
books suited to older children. 

Edward Conant, principal of the State Normal School of Ran- 
dolph, presented a paper on ‘The Need of More Teachers’ Associ- 
ations.’’ We need many more town teachers’ associations in Ver- 
mont. Teaehers of graded schools, normal schools, ete., will find 
such meetings very useful. ‘Teachers’ clubs, where the reading of 
some good standard author on a special subject is a prominent feat- 
ure, with free discussion by each member of the elub. School offi- 
cers of counties should be organized. The association of one teacher 
with one book of acknowledged excellence on teaching, and then 
with another book, is one of the teachers’ associations that should 
be multiplied ad lihtum. 

Mr. Leavenworth thought that the larger associations of the state 
had greatly promoted the formation of the county, town, and other 
associations. It does us good to mingle with men and women who 
have become prominent in educational work. 

The president appointed the following committees : 


Rutland, Cc. C. Brill of Northfield. 
On Nominations—Osear Atwood of Cambridge, Mrs. Julia M. 
Dewey of Rutland, W. G. Stoughton of Enosburgh Falls. 


Mrs. Julia M. Dewey, of Rutland, read the second part of her 
paper on ‘‘ Morals and Manners.”’ It related specially to morals. 
She said that morality relates to our conduct, and does not trench 
of lecturing is valueless to chil- 

ren under twelve years of age. The moral training should be in- 
corporated with the regular school work and discipline. 7 

This paper was one of great value, and outlined specifically th 
best methods of giving instruction in morals, and at its close indi. 
cated the methods of teaching good manners, the expression of 
courtesy and refinement in the common walks of life. 


The closing paper of the afternoon was given by Prin. E. H. 


evening session, 


with t force the value o e reading and study o 
ve tery of the U nited States. The course of American history 
in our high schools is too brief, and should be extended. There 
should be an advanced course in these schools. The lives of the 
great men of our history should be studied. The observance of 
birthdays of eminent men, authors, etc., 18 @ grand popular move- 
ment. Civil polity should be also carefully taught and studied. 
We should take time for this supplementary work. Political econ- 
omy should be taught well in our higher schools. F undamental 
facts should be accumulated at this périod of life, in order to fit 
pupils for the best citizenship. The duty of citizens should be 
clearly and faithfully explained. We should study American lit- 
erature, and the elements of school science. The latter should 
not be neglected if we would do our whole duty in our schools 
toward preparing our pupils to become good citizens of the state. 

In accordance with the invitation given, the members were ten- 
dered, between the hours of 6 and 8 o'clock p. m., prior to the 
a reception by Governor Ormsbee at his residence. 
It was an informal, and in every way delightful social occasion, 
and will be remembered by those present as one of the memorable 
features of the present meeting. The Governor's hospitality was 
characteristic of the man; and his deep interest in educational 
matters found expression. 

At the pooh m1 session Prof. Granville Yager of Middlebury 
College delivered an interesting address on ‘* The Missing Links in 
Edneation,”’ which was substantially as follows: 

He said that there were many liuks, or parts of links, missing in 
the chain of educational thought and effort. Now that the whole 
world is being so rapidly broughtggogether and bound up in com- 
mercial sympathy and interest, there should be no lack of fun- 
damental educational helps and facilities anywhere. Vermont 
provides for superintendence in connection with her schools; but 
under existing arrangements that superintendence is too poorly 
paid to be efficient. Legislation, however, should not destroy the 
value of education or the self-respect and independence of the 
future citizen by undertaking or insisting upon too much, In many 
cases government in school, rather than wise legislation setting up 
and providing for the school, is the missing link. Very often the 
element of thoroughness is lacking. In most casgs where there 
has been an abundance of educational stimulus, too much work is 
undertaken, too many studies are taught. It is not the business 
of the graded or high school to attempt to do the work of the uni- 
versity or college. Few studies should be taught, and that which is 
undertakep by pupils shoyld be mastered. Discipline is of 
more account than the knowledge of all sciences. Clearness, dis- 
tinctness, accuracy and adequacy of thought, intuitive power, grip, 
holding on and getting what there is of one thing, to understand 
how to get other things, is quite as important as ever. The funda- 
mental studies should be kept fundamental. The natural method 
in study and instruction is deplorably lacking in some situations. 
It is the method which has in view the most essential things con- 
stantly. It is the method which does not pursue knowledge simply 
for its own sake; but can vary, adapt, and patiently seek the end 
of building the person, the character of childhood or of youth. It 
is that method which can make people intelligent and educated 
without making them especially learned. The method of teaching 
by maxims as well as illustrations, by repetition, by reviews, by 
recall to principles, to salient features, to outline, scope, and end of 
study, is wholly missing sometimes. The fixing, not so much of 
knowledge, but of knowledge of special practical value, should not 
be overlooked. The missing link that Professor Yager deemed 
most generally missing, was the educational spirit. It could only 
be begotten by a better conception of what education means; and 
such conception must be produced by the few through strong effort. 
Noble leaders are called for to show that in the events of life and 
in the presence of most wonderful revealings all are led forward to 
choose and make for themselves. Under all civilization of the 
ancient world, and under all modern movements, the rise has been 
through some form of leading the people forth in life to get at the 
true meaning of life; and usually special means of education have 
been employed. If men and women of all classes, occupations, and 
ages will but consider themselves in school, whether they may have 
long left or may still remain in the schoolroom, we may yet hop¢ 
to behold in this land and in all Jands more wealth, more prosper- 
ity, more progress. Feeling the grand impulse of Christianity, we 
a all be lovers of education and promoters of true educational 
reform. 

Notwithstanding the severe storm the attendance on the last day 
of the association was over two hundred teachers, an evidence of 
the interest and devotion of the Vermont teachers to their work 
that is most encouraging. 

At the business meeting, held Saturday morning, the following 
report of the Committee on Resolutions was made and adopted : 

Resolved, (1) That we rejoice in the appointment of a commission to 
study our school system and to suggest amendments to it; and we 
trust that this commission will propose measures worthy of the accept- 
ance of the legislature. 

(2) That it is the sense of the Vermont Teachers’ Association that 
the tariff upon educational books should be removed, and that the sec- 


Dutcher of Brandon, 


Brattleboro, 
On Resolutions—Edward Conant of Randolph, L. B. Folsom of ; 


retary of this association is hereby instructed to furnish each senator 
— eae in Congress from this state with a copy of this res- 


The usual resolution of thanks to the speakers, local committee 
of Brandon, and railroads for reduced fare was also adopted. The 
committee on nomination of officers for the coming year reported 
the following, and they were unanimously adopted :— 

President—E. A. Bishop. of Montpelier. 

Vice-Presidents—H. O, Wheeler of Burlington, Ezra Brainerd 
of er wc Edward L. Temple of Rutland, ©. H. Merrill of 

. W. Howe of Bennington, M. O. Perkins of Wind- 
sor, Edward Conant of Randolph, G. W. Henderson of Croftsbury, 
C. A. Bunker of Peacham, F. E. Parlin of Bakersfield, A. H. 
Campbell of Johnson, C. C. Brill of Northfield, W. N. Phelps of 
Hero, M. Jerome of Island Pond. 

Hxecutive Committee—Prin. W. H. Sanderson of Woodstock, 
Prin. J. A. DeBoer of Montpelier, Prin. E. H. Dateher of 
Brandon. 

Secretary—Prin. L. B. Folsom of Rutlan 

‘orrespondent o BE. Journal ion — 
Dutcher of of Edtcation— Prin. E, H 
imited space at our command uires us to omit an 
of the morning and conelade this 
iter wi 8 expression our gratification wi 
spirit of the teachers of the ‘‘ Greek Mountain State.” —e 


Moses, Jr. 


UTLINE MAPS OF THE U.S. 


Prepared by EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., and AI 
Iustructors in Mistory in Harvard 


ICS, 


For the GRAPHIC Representation of U. 8. 
GEOGRAPHY, 


HISTORY, 
GEOLOGY, METEOROLOGY, ECONOM- 


and STATISTICS of all kinds. 


DESCRIPTION.—The Large Map is printed on strong whi i i i paste ettering excep 
ES e & white paper, in four sections, each 26 x 42 inch hich 
numberi g «f the parallels and meridians,—the location of the principal cities being indicated by d i together. ‘There is no} i 
The SM41L1. MAP is printed on tough white paper, in blue ink, is 11} x18 Fis, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


Send for “pecial Circulars on th 
Maps, ef which we have a large 
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Feb. 2, 1888. 


N. ¥. SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(Continued from last week.) 
Class Exercise in Music. 

A class of children of the second grade gave 
a very excellent illustrated exercise in music, led 
by the class teacher. The work of the class was 
highly commended by the association, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was unanimously passed. 


After a brief recess the association resolved it- 
self into a’ ‘‘ questioning body ’’ and Superintend- 
ent Draper answered a very wide range of questions 
with consummate skill a ability. 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening an illustrated lecture was given 
by Prof. Albert S. Bickmore, secretary of the 
American Museum of Natural History on Central 
Purk, New York City. In order to show the ed- 
ucators present, in how many branches of natural 
history and physical geography the illustrated 
methods of teaching can be made effective, the 
Professor chose for his subject ‘“‘ A Voyage to the 
Spice Island of the East Indies,’’ and gave an sc- 
count of his own travels over the Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean to the Islands lying between Asia 
and Australia. In 1865 the Professor started for 
this region abounding in tropical life and jour- 
neyed steadily, for three years, passing through the 
interior of China and along the coasts of that 
empire and Japan, and returning via Siberia to 
Moscow and London, having traveled 44,000 miles 
or nearly as far as twice around the earth at the 
equator. 

By means of a stereopticon, which was skill- 
fully managed by the Professor's assistant, Mr. 
Landy, a sertes of nearly one hundred elegantly 
colored views were exhibited on a large screen, 
showing first maps of the East Indian Archipelago 
and especially of the group of islands where the 
clove and nutmeg were first discovered, and where 
for many years the Dutch industriously cultivated 
these spices, and jealously forbid representatives 
of other European nations to land. Arriving in 
Java, the native princes and main palaces and all 
the grades of the common people were shown with 
the luxuriant vegetation and high culture of that 
fertileisland. Sumatra and its scenery and people 
followed, and then views of coral islands and the 
birds of paradise, the pearly and the paper nautilus, 
richly colored shells, richly colored sea fans, and 
exquisite corals, ending with pictures of the museum 
at Central Park where these beautiful objects are 
placed on free public exhibition. 


CLOSING SESSION, 


The president announced the following a com- 
mittee to represent New York state at the San 
Francisco meeting in July: Comr. D. D. Metealf, 
Hon. A. 8. Draper, Dr. Eugene Bouton, Supt. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prot. SOLDAN’sS concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. Anew and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


(Note additions from week to week.] 
VACANCIES. 


We have the goose | vacancies on our books for 
Fall. These are vacancies reported by the teachers 
now holding the positions, by members of schoot 
boards (not authoritatively), by subordinate teach- 
ers, and by superintendents. We have not as yet 
been asked to recommend teachers for these places, 
but can refer teachers to them. 

Latin Professorship, College, $2500. Mathematics, 
2100. High School Principalship, $1900. Same 
1600. Another $1000. Super spondence? $2200. An- 

other, $1500. Lady Principal, (Sem nary) $1200. 
Lady High School Principalship, $800, rammar 
Grade teachers, $500, $600, and $700. Sciences, $1500. 
These are only a few of those we now have, and new 
ones are coming in daily. 

Wili 1t not pay you to write for circulars and learn 

what we are dolug to help teachers. 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


7 Profes ¢ Ors WANTED for Southern 


Colleges. Apply Early. 
Registration fee $2.00 
AMER. BUREAU OF EDvU- 
CATION, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Edward Smith, [astruector J. H. Albro, Comr. Ida 
L. Griffin, Comr. Josial Gailey, Comr. James P. 
Lockwood, Comr. D, Edward Parsons, and Comr. 
Jeremiah Smith, 

Commissioner Soule, who is a practical druggist, 
then explained in a very satisfactory manner a 
simple method of detecting impure air by the use 
of lime-water. 

In a paper on ‘‘ Grading of Rural Schools,” 
Comr. Charles W. Smith of Orleans County, after 
fats the poor condition of these schools, said : 

have made no new discovery, but have thought 
and talked about the matter until I can see the 
remedy. The remedy lies in grading our rural 
schools. Grading consists in laying out work on a 
course of study for a year, a month, or a week, in 
such a plain and distinct manner that a wayfaring 
man, though a school teacher, cannot err therein. 
I would establish in rural schools three gradeg,— 
primary, intermediate, and advanced. The graded 
school always secures a larger attendance of schol- 
ars. Chas. S. Smart of Ohio, J. R. Shaw, and J. 
McCaven of Illinois, all testify that they have 
tried the graded system in rural schools and it is 
an unqualified suecess. 

The paper was ably discussed by Prof. James 
H. Hoose of the Cortland Normal School, Comr. 
H. D. Nottingham of Onondago County, and Supt. 
E. J. Peck, and by E. H. Cook of Potsdam Nor- 
mal School. The following committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate a scheme for the grading of 
rural schools: Chas. W. Smith, chairman; D. D. 
Metcalf, Robert W. Jones. 

A series of eight resolutions was reported and 
adopted, expressivg the sentiments of the conven- 
tion on matters of reform, and thanking those 
who had contributed so much toward making the 
meeting a succees. A resolution asking the legis- 
lature to amend the statutes by enlarging the powers 
and duties of commissioners was alsoadopted. 

A committee on time and place reported Albany 


as the place of the next meeting, and the fourth | y 


Tuesday of January, 1889, as thedate. An amend- 
ment was made and carried that the next conven- 
tion be held at the American Museum of Natural 
History, of New York City. The report as thus 
amended waa adopted. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 76.) 


State Editor, E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLiINo!Is.—A card containing the following re- 
cently came to hand : 

Central Illinois Teachers’ Association. Pre- 
liminary Announcement. Fourth annual session at 
Galesburg, March 16th and 17th, 1888 The 
country echool, the high school, and the grammar 
and primary schools represented on the program. 
The largest association of teachers in the state 
Note dates and call on county or city superintend- 
ents for programs soon. 

S. W. Hopkins, a former graduate of the Peoria 
High School, is now editor-in-chief of the Elite, a 
newsy paper published in the interests of the 
Wesleyan University at Bloomington. 

Ww. i. Waite, a former teacher in the Peori 
High School, is acting president of the Wesley 


University. He has thus far discharged his new 
duties with becoming dignity. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Franklin Birthday Exercise, printed re- 
cently in the JOURNAL, formed the central feat- 
ure of a very interesting program carried out by 
the pupils of the Groton High School, the 17th 
ult. Principal Howe is to be congratulated on 
the appropriateness of the arrangements and 
minor points of the program and upon the man- 
ner in which they were executed. In addition to 
Fravklin’s epitaph a picture of Rev. Mr. Samuel 
Willard, the minister who baptized Franklin, was 
on the blackboard. This minister was of special 
interest to them, in that he was the first minister 
of the town and once lived in a house occupying 
the same site as that of the present high school 
building. Mr. John T. Prince and Col. Daniel 
eedham made interesting remarks. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

— The Half-hour Ciub, of Newport, of which 
Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield is president, is holding 
very interesting and profitable meetings this win- 
ter, at which literary and historical topics are 


The following officers were elected for the ensu-| ¢-¢ 


ing year by a unanimous vote : 

President—James L, Lusk, of Broome County. 
First Vice-President—Jas, A. Shaver, of Yates 

County. 

Westchester County. 
Treasurer—H. R. Sandford of S 
Secretaries—A. C, Aldridge of 

and D. D. Metcalf of Owego. 


ictor, N. Y., 


CONNECTICUT, 

— Supt. S. T. Dutton is an enthusiast upon the 
subject of manual training, which, he declares, 
stands as the protest against the teaching of mere 
words, and supplies an element in education that 
has been almost entirely lacking. He favors the 
speedy inception of cooking classes, as an innova- 
tion touching the health, comfort, thrift, happi- 
ness, and morals of the entire community. 
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GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From Jan. 26 to Feb. 1.) 

> Cholera iv Chili. 

— Another Dakota blizzard. 

— Theatre burned at Madrid, Spain. 

— A good winter wheat crop expected. 

— A million dollar fire in New York City. 

— Fata! accident on the St. Paul cable road. 

— All port charges in Gaudaloupe abolished. 
— New South Wales celebrates its centenary. 
oes Big snow blockade all through the Eastern 

tes. 

— Breaking up of the K. of L. organization in 
Canada. 

— Death of Prof. Asa Gray, the distinguished 
botanist. 

— Supension of the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge 
Knights of Pythias. 

— New postal treaty with Canada approved by 
President Cleveland. 

— George Godwin, the English arehitect, editor, 
and writer is dead. 

— A recent estimate gives 62,600,000 as our 
present population. 

— French Chamber of Deputies adopts a com- 
mercial treaty with Mexico. 

— Washington Congregationalists refuse to re- 
ceive Rev. Justin D, Fulton. 

— Mississippi's governor has vetoed the bill for 
a constitutional convention. 

— The English court recognizes as binding di- 
vorces granted in America. 

— American fishermen again refused permis- 
sion to sell at Canadian ports. 

— The tonnage tax withdrawn from German 
vessels by proclamation of the President. 

— Marshall McDonald, of Washington, succeeds 
the late Professor Baird as U. S. Fish Commis- 
sioner. 

— It is reported that the Canadian Government 
has issued an order forbidding American cars to 
enter Canadian territory over rails laid down to 
connect with the Northern Pacific rails. 


MAKE A START IN LIFE 
By taking hold of the live business of a live house. 
You do not have to put in capital, but are started 
free. Any one can do the work. You can live 
at home if you like. Both sexes, all ages. $1.00 
per hour and upwards easily earned. No special 
ability or training needed. Let us show you all 
at once, and then if you don’t take hold, why, no 
is done. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, 
aine. 


$93 Sewing Machine Free 


We want one person in every Village, town and township, to k 

in their homes a line of our ART SAMPLES; to those who w 

keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
all the attachments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style machine, 
with the attacliments, was sold for ; it now sells for $0. K ¥ 
itmay seem to you the most WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FRER, pro- 
vided your application eomes in first, from your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show to those who call, aset of our 
elegant and qualed art pl We do not ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then they become 
your own property. The art samples are sent to you ABBOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often get 
as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a smal! place, an 
our art ples have r ined where they could be seen fora month 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take thie means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America, All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to go 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems. you need 
mo capital-all is free, Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


[Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted" 
to begin. In each ease our recommendation is re- 
quested by the authorities : 
Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 
Fall’88) ; Mathematics in Coliege, $2000 (Fall ’88) ; 
atural History, College. $1800 (soon) ; Bookkeep- 
ing and e, $800 (soon) ; German, 
Greek, and Latin, College (German lady preserved). 
700 (Fall ’88); Drawing Teacher (Prang) Public 
School (soon) ; Private School, St. Paul, Lady Princi- 
eS and Male Asst. (Jan.) ; in West, Grammar 
rade, $700; Intermediate Grade, $650 (Fall). 
Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


V | 8. R. WINCHELL & Co., 185 Wabash Ave., 
OlAPUK, Chicago, publish the Handbook of Volapitk, 
by Chas E. Sprague. $1.00, and an Abridged Grammar 
of Volaptik, by Prof. K erckhoffs, adapted to the use 
of English-speaking people by Karl Dornbusch. 20 


cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Language aud Literature, 


A History of Greek Literature, 
From the Earliest period to the death of 
Demosthenes. By FraNK Byron JrEv- 
ons, M.A., Tutor in the University of 
Durham. One volume, crown octavo, 
$2.50. 


The reader who is anxious to gain a sound 
knowledge of the literature of classic Greece will 
find Mr. Jevons’ book thoroughgoing and accurate. 
The author goes into detail with sufficient fullness 


to make the history complete, but he never loses 


sight of the commanding lines along which the 


Greek mind moved, and a clear understanding of 
which is necessary to every intelligent student of 


universal literature. 
“Itis beyond all question the best history of Greek 


literature that has hitherto been published.” — Lon- 


don Spectator. 


* The work is a mine of condensed information ard 


most judicious, clear, and compact criticism.” — Chi 
cago Tribune. 


*,* These books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 


The History of Roman Literature, 

From the earliest period to the death of 
Mareus Aurelius, with chronological 
Tables, ete., for the use of students. By 
Cuar.es T. Crutrwett, M.A. Crown 
octavo, $2.50. 


Mr. Cruttwell’s book is written throughout from 
a purely literary point of view, and the aim has 
been, without sacrificing essential information, to 
avoid tedious and trivial details. The result is a 
volume not only suited for the student, but remark- 
‘ably readable for all who possess any interest in 
the subject. 

“Mr. Cruttwell has given us a genuine piney of 
Roman literature, not merely a descriptive list of 
authors and their productions. but a well elaborated 
portrayal of the successive stages in the intellectual 
development of the Romans, and the various forms 
which these took 1 literature.” — The 

ation. 


“ This elaborate and careful work, in every respect 


of high merit. Nothing at all equal to it has hitherto 
published in England,’’— British Quarterly 
ew. 


Correspondence is solicited 


in reference to examination copies and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


January 10, 1888. 64,000 COPIES 


SOLD The above engraving represents the nine MANUALS In our series of 1887-8. These books are published 
‘ In monthly numbers, in cloth binding, and sell at 50 cents each, or 3 copies for $1.20, or the entire 9 


copies for $3.00. We publish an edition of each book in heavy paper binding for subscribers. 


The subscription price is $1.50 a year (nine numbers). 


All subscriptions date from September number (Practical Grammar). These Manuals are large, neatly bound, elegantly printed books. Size of covers, 


6% by 9% Inches. Orders filled promptly. Agents wanted. Send for circulars. Address, THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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- Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 
le. 
The Art of Penmanship. Coarse. AS Barnes & Co, Ny, per doz 
The Art of Penmanship. Grammar Co 
Book of British Ballads. - a 50 
The Holy Child; or, tate Egypt. - - +4 
Sentences,and Maxims. - - 

Authors for Young Folks. Harris D Lothrop Co, Boston, 1 4 
The Hereafter. - - OB Moretti Co. 75 
t Steps in Electricity. - Barnard ‘0, 
of Forty Years. - Lesseps D Appleton & Co, Ny, BO 

The Story of Anthony Grace. Fevn 3 00 
Natural Resources of the United States. - Patton & Co. 
Seven Hundred Album Verses. - - Ogilvie J8 1 00 
Christ’s Folk in the Appennine. - - Alexander Jobn Wi ey: 00 
Turning Points in Thought and Conduct Whiton Thomas W art, NY. 2 75 
Patriotic Addresses in America and England. Fords, Howard, ur NY, 
Looking Backward. - - - Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 BO 
Under the Southern Cross. allou 

y e Welch and Duffield Macmil'ian & Co, N Y 
: - Sergeant Henry Holt & Co, NY, 
Ste her Fowler & Wells Co, NY, 25 

ra r. Co, 
Cable. the ‘Lights panes. - - Baring-Gould J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 
Lost on an Island. Ph us Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 

The Calendar. - Wilhelm E L Kellogg & Co, N Y, 30 

MISCELLANEOUS. THE NEW ENGLAND 


—Wealthy Floridan: Here we are wreathed in 
orange blossoms, and the birds singing in every 
breeze. What could be lovelier in January ? 
New York Girl (28 and desperate): Just one or- 
ange blossom wreath, and Mendelssohn’s March 
rippling through the perfumed air. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

ImMPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- | 
tral Depot. 

600 Handeomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


— The superiority of man to nature is contin- 
ually illustrated. Nature needs an immense quan- 
tity of quills to make a goose with, but a man can 
make a goose of himself with one.—Ez. 


— When I began using Ely’s Cream Balm my 
catarrh was so bad I had headache the whole time 
and discharged a large amount of filthy matter. 
That has almost entirely disappeared, and I have 
not had headache since.—J. LH. Sommers, Steph- 
ney, Conn. 

I thank God that you ever invented such a med- 
icine for catarrh. 1 have suffered for five years 
so I could not lie down for {weeks at a time. 
Since I have been using Ely’s Cream Balm I can 
rest.—Frank P. Burleigh, Farmington, N. H. 


— Some 


ple think that a double wedding is 


unlucky. Some people think that a single wed- 
ding is, too. Generally these last are people who 
have tried it.—Somerville Journal. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
eutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
* bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

ain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 


For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf] 


(CRANDLER. SOIKNTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
sy Hanover, N. H 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


INSTITUTE OF Boston. 
tric 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
-» Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
—_ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, ° 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further heey apply at the 
ashington Deac 


school, 1679 W: on House), Boston. 
TLETT, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
‘ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, eddress the 
principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


state SCHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Russe, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. catal dress 
Principal, D. B 


Bureau of Education 


Takes this opportunity to thank its numerous 
friends,—both teachers and school officers,— all 
over the nation, for their continued confidence and 
increased patronage, and to pledge to them fidel- 
ity and earnest effort in the future. Thirteen 
years we have been in the field, constantly extend- 
ing our lines, until now we literally occupy every 
State and Territory, and have calls for teachers 
from other nations. Though in the midst of the 
sharpest competition, during the past year we did 
one fifth more business than during the previous 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“More than three years ago, your good judgment 
indicated Miss L. K. P. as the teacher I wanted to 
introduce into our schools in Brazil modern methods 
of teaching, as practiced in the United States. I 
then felt full confidence in your choice, and your wis- 
dom has been proven by succeeding events. Her 
work has been a complete suecess. Now I want 
your assistance to secure three more lady teachers.” 

KE. L. H. 


year. 


Collegio Progresso, Rio de Janeiro. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Gives prompt attention to business calls, whether in 
person or by letter, and makes no charge to School 
Officers and Principals for furnishing teachers. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A lady teacher of culture, skill, and experience, to 
act as Vice-Principal in a Primary School of 300 
pupils, in a New Jersey town. She will have ample 
assistance, and the immediate care of about thirty 
pupils. Salary, $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


In aN. E. Academy, an assistant to teach Banking, 
Book-Keeping and Penmanship—a good position. 


Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


In a Normal and Scientific College, in Michigan. A 
College graduate of successful experience in teach- 
ing, who has $1000 to invest, will learn of a good 
opportunity to secure a first-class and permanent 
position by application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New Jersey town, a Boarding and 
Day School for pupils of both sexes, now in pa 
ful operation. The school property, without the good- 
will of the school, cost more than $16,000, but, in con- 
sequence of the ill health of the president, is now 
offered for $6,000. For full particulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A lady of culture and refinement, to act as Prece 
tress in the Ladies’ Department of a first-class Wes. 
tern College, who is also able to speak fluently the 
FRENCH and GERMAN, and teach them by the natu- 
ral method. Salary $1200, to be inere the next 
school year. Aven Wn to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Three highly educated, energetic, experienced 1 

teachers, to go together to Rio de 
the High, one for the Grammar, and one for the Pri- 
a partment of a first-class Ladies Seminary 
in charge of an American lady. Compensation of. 
fered : First, all expenses from the time the teacher 
leaves home until she reaches it again on her return 
at the expiration of her contract, including her fare. 
board, instruction in the new language, et cetera : 
Second, $1,800 in cash for THREE years, or $3,200 for 
FIVE years’ service. The party who makes the con- 
responsible, delightful, climate 

, labor easy, board an 
y social advantages 


. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Acme Stationery and Paper Go., 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


gs Send for Price Lists. 


QveE STIONsIOOI-AN SWER 100! QVES TION 
QVESTIONS’ 
“ANSWERS 


10:0) 


1o01 


1001 


Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing 
Pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has children to 
educate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 

eee Hathaway, 


On U.S. History Hathaway, 50¢c.| On English Grammar. .«-.. 
Geography 50c.| Phystology and Hygiene .- ...-- 


Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 
Campbell’s Economic School Register. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 
In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides THC. 
Descriptive Circulars mailed on application, 

This is the neatest and most qxeaienty manufactured Register in the country. Its urrLity is not less 
apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Professor Campbell, 
is most economical of time in keeping the record, and, by the really WONDERFUL condensation which it 
ey yee is just as economical of money. One Register, which will last an ordinary School two years, costs 

ut 75 cents by mail, postpaid, and a Renewing Filler, lasting as much longer, costs less than half as much. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 


This has all the merits of durability, tne d 
w te wee ity, neatness, and economy of time and price, possesse 


.Words Correctly Spoken. 
By ELRoy M. AVERY, PH.D. Retail Price, 15 cents. 


Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold 
with red line borders, wittily written, valu. 

le to all who would speak their mother tongue witb | Curate, cheap, elegant. 
accuracy. and Gold. 


Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. L., IL, II1., and IV. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 


No. I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the s 
» subject of Elementary Sounds, 
selections eae Pees ovement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc. No. LV. is devoted to 


Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo in each number. 
The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible. 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 


Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Ac- 
Elegantly stamped in Ink 


PRICES. 
$0.50 per set, postpaid. | For 12 $1.00 per set, postpald. 


NoTICE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publishers’ Agents : 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield St. (m] 


READINGS of arret’s “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Sere 
RECITATIONS No. 


$ now ready. It contains much original matter, 
paceees two capital new Farces), embracing 
AND 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK, 


ENTIMENT, PatHos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. 


tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Th > i 
Bookseller for No 27, on cont 
P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Club Rates and List or Contents of all the Numbers sent FREE. 
Every Number different, Nothing repeated, Get the full set. 


J. O. GreENoveH, Principal. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 
3 Somerset St. 


ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
dy 


Dramatic Diarect, AND 
EMPERANCE Reapincs, DiaLocugs,—in fact just what you are look- 
GOLD ale make more moncy at work for us 
t atan eleein 
ything the world. age. Cont | 


TR AMERICAN TEACHER is the best of its 
class. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February number of Harper's Magazine 
shows no falling off from the excellence of the Jan- 
uary issue. The leading article is a sketch of Felix 
Buhot, painter and etcher, and Frenchman as well 
The illustrations are from Buhot’s etchings. Mr. 


Henry James comes to the front with a novelette, 
one of his best efforts. Itis called ‘‘ Louisa Pallant,” 
and is cleverly illustrated by C. 8. Reinhart. C. H. 
Farnham’s *‘ Quebec” is a lively sketch of life in that 
quaint Canadian city, effectively illustrated. “ Ship- 
Railways — Ancient and Modern” is the title of an 
article by F. L. Hagadorn, deseribing various under- 
takings of this kind, both proposed and aecom- 
— since 500 B.C. to the presentiday. ‘' Social- 
sm in London,” by J. H. Rosny, isa carefal review 
of the present situation in the British capital, so far 
as the doings of Socialists are concerned. The con- 
tribution on the Tariff by the Hon. George F. Ed- 
munds is a reply to Mr. Henry Watterson’s — 
ter in the January number. It sets forth he | 
the arguments of the Protectionist against tariff- 
tinkering “The American Shipping Interest’’ 
is discussed by Osborne Howes, Jun. He opposes 
the proposition that steamship lines should be sub- 
sidized. Hyderabad and Golconda” are two fa- 
mous cities recently visited by the Rev. John F. 
Hurst, D.D., who has deseribed his experiences ina 
raphiec manner in the article under this name, beau- 
ifully illustrated. Mr. Howells’ sketch ef life in a 
Swiss ow fora month or sq appears under the 
litle of “A Little Swiss Sojourn.” . There is some 
amusing personality in it. The Departments are full 
oflively avd timely matters. In The Zasy Chair Mr. 
George Wilitam Curtis discusses the authors’ read- 
ings at Chickering Hall; and reviews the musical 
sexson in New York. Finally, something ts said of 
the Sharp trial fiasco not altogether complimentary 
to juries. In The Study Mr. Howells discourses 
about Emerson, Whitman, Cervantes, Dr. Holmes, 
and other authors and books. The Editor's Drawer 
abounds in amusing points. Mr. Warner is at his 
best in writing about ** The Condescension to Litera- 
ture and to the Stage.”” Harper & Brothers. New 
York. Price, $4.00 a year. 


—Scrilmer’s Magazine for February is rich in fllus- 
trated articles, which are also of unusual interest in 
their text. The leading article, entitled ** Mendels- 
sohn’s Letters to Moscheles*’ has been made up from 


a remarkable collection of mauuscripts in the posses- 
sion of the son of Moscheles, the eminent composer 
and friend of Mendelssohn, and is illustrated with 
ortraits of both these composers of Mendelssohn’g 
amily, and with reproductions of several of his draw- 
ings. The interesting paper on ** The Manat Arms ”’ 
is continued, illustrates Blasbfield. Another 
finely illustrated article is Professor N. S. Shaler’s 
paper on * Volcanoes,” which is written in that at- 
tractive and popular style which has made bis pre- 
vious articles so entertaining and instructive. Kob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, in bis article entitled “ The 
Lantern Bearers,.”’ pleads earnestly for Idealism in 
lifeandart. The essay is marked by those felicitous 
turns of expression and picturesque fancies which 
delight those who love the literature of idealism. 
Professor William James contributes an essay enti- 
tled ** What the Will Effects,” which is an unconven- 
tional treatment of a mental problem. The old 
Wentworth Mansion at Portsmouth, N. H., forms the 
background for a story entitled “The Last of the 
Ghosts”; while F. J. Stimson gives us a delightful 
second chapter in his serial * First Harvests” ; and 
Joseph R. Bishop discusses much-needed reforms in 
the method of printing and distributing ballots. The 
poetry of the number includes a melodious “‘ Ballade 
of the King’s Way,”’ by Andrew Hussey Allen, with 
shorter pieces by Mrs. James T. Fields. Maybury 
Fiemmg. and Henrietta Christian Wright. Pub- 
lished by Charles W. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $3.00 a year. 


«+ — With its January issue, that helpful and enter- 
taining Boston magazine, The Writer, begiusits sec- 
ond volume. It has, as always, an excellent table of 


contents. The leading article, ‘‘The Stranger in 
New York,” by F. R. Burton, an experienced New 
York journalist, gives invaluable advice to writers 
who have an idea of trying to live by the pen in New 
York City, and shows them in detail, both the diffi- 
culties and the possibilities that are before them. 
William J. Fowilér has an interesting article on 
“Character in Journalism,” and George B. Perry 
writes entertainingly about ‘“ Composing - Room 
Slang.” C.M Hammond of the Boston Globe, gives 
helpful advice to those who have literary aspirations, 
but are unable to give their whole time to the work, 
and tells them how they may make writing pay. A. E. 
Winshio, Editor of the Journal of Education, has a 
pointed article on “* The Literary Focus,” and there 
are other articles by well-known writers on “ The 
Use of Type-Writers,” *“‘How to Keep Letters,” 
“Signed Editorials,” Preparing Copy.’”’** The Liter- 
ary Workshop,” ‘** What Readers Want,” ‘ The 
Use of ‘And,’” and other practical topics. The 
** Helpful Hints and Suggestions,” and the answers to 
Queries” are full of interest to all writers, and the 
reterence list of ** LAterary Articles in Periodicals” 
is a unique and invaluable feature. The Writer is 
invaluable to all who write. Address The Writer, 
Box 1905, Boston. . 


— Among the good things in the Springfield, Mass , 
Good Housekeeping for January 21st are “ The Phil- 
osophy of Living’ by Hester M. Poole; a lesson- 


chapter to the ‘ Children of the Household,” giving 
advice on the care aud education of the young ; 
Elisabeth Robinson Scovil’s * In the Sick Room,” — 
how to care for the sick, particularly feeding, in 
severe illness and convalescence, and how the dishes 
should be served; ‘‘ Once One is One,” an interesting 
household story by H. Annette Poole; “Kind andCare 
of Plants for Window Gardening,” by A. M. Turner; 
“Dinner Parties—How to Give Them with Taste, 
Tact, Conventionality, and Comfort,” including in- 
vitations. arrangements, servants, etc., the ménu 
and poetical dinner cards of a party of thirteen being 
bee in full; ** Family Fashions and Fancies,’’ b 

elena Rowe, treats of *‘ Luncheons and Five o’Cloc 
Teas,’”’ with adescription of the latest things in dress 
suitable for such occasions. 


— Education for January contains much valuable 
and interesting matter. Its contributions are on im- 
portant topics, and are well treated. Professor 
Stuart's argument for the public school, Secretary 
Dickinson’s paper on ‘ The Province of the Public 
School,” and Miss Tovell’s ‘ Plea for Increased 
ee of Nature in the Common School,” are articles 
worth special attention. Hducation is published at 
50 Bromfield St., at $3.00 a year. 


— The American Book} Maker, one of our most use- 
ful journals for publishers, printers, and binders, 
presents in its three pleasing produc- 
tions from the pen of Frank Fowler. the well-known 
American artist, with a sketch of Mr. Fowler’s life, 
accompanied by his portrait. In the next issue Ed- 
ward Dewson. a Boston artist, favorably known for 
his work in all decorative lines, will be represented 
by several pieces of book ornament. New York: 

oward Lockwood & Co, $2.00 a year. 


—D. Lothrop Company, Boston, offer $2000 in 
prises he largest of which is $500, and the least 


$5.00, for writings, no matter on what subject or of 
what length, fit for publication in the Wide Awake. 
Only ‘school people from primary school to college 
president.’ may compete. The committee of award 
are Dr. E. E. Hale, President J. B. Angell, and 
Maurice Thompson. 


— The Library Magazine for January contains 25 
able articles, many of them from leading magazines. 


Notable among them is “‘ American History in Public 
Schools,’ by Francis Newton Thorpe. Ph.D., taken 
from “Circular No. II., 1887,” issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 


— The announcement of a 50,000 edition of the Feb- 
ruary Book Buyer indicates the popularity of this 
valuable New York magazine. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for February ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

The Eclectic Magazine for February ; terms, $5.00 
a Boa New York: E. R. Peiton. 

he Journal of Speculative Panceoohy for Janu- 

ary; terms, $3.00a year. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 

The Writer for January ; terms, $1.00 a. year. 
Boston: Writer Publishing Company. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery for February ; 
terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: Russell Publishing Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly for February; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: pomentoe. Mifflin & Co. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for February ; terms, 
$1.50 a vear. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The New England Fireside for Jannary ; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: New England Fireside Co. 

The Catholic World for February ; terms, $4.00a 
year. New York: The Catholic World. 

The Chautanquan for February ; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Meadville. Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

Education for January: terms $3.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: Eastern Edveational Bureau. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for February ; 
terms, $400 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Popular Science Monthly for February; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D Appleton & Co. 

Scribner's Magazine for February ; terms, $3.00 a 
year: New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

ELY’S 


CaTARRH CREAM BALM 
* 
PCREAM BAN WwCleanses the 


Nasal Passages, 


inflammation, 
the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is a 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


“ You recommended Miss 
THREE YEARS AGO to me as a lady who would be 
an excellent assistant. Your recommendation was an 
unqualified one. She has proven herself better than you 
recommended.” So writes Principal O. D. Clark, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., Jan 23,1888. That is the kind of testi- 
mony we like to get, and it is the kind of service that 
makes us pretty sure to fill subsequent vacancies where 
a school has once given us atrial. We want to register ali 


superior teachers who are willing to consider offers of bet- 


ter places. We can do well by those who can do good 


work, 
SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Would call the attention of teachers to the fact that 
early registration is of great importance. We have a 
WE pretty complete system of gathering and arran 

such facts about a candidate as will help place him, 
and we want to have plenty of time to get all these facts 
into shape WANT vurry of the spring elections. Some 
before the boards hire early, and you may miss 
a piece you would have liked, if your name is not at hand 
when application is made YOU our books are often con- 
to us. Good teachers on sidered for places of 
which they know nothing if the decision is against them, 
for our list is looked over by school offi. T 
cers almost daily, in search of just the ON OUR LIS 
qght yaaa. W. D. Kear, tary, 16 Astor Place, 

ew York. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAD, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855. 
7 East (4th Street, N. WV. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. ‘ 


Desiring to locate else- 

00 bac ers where the coming season 

are invited to correspond 

with us. “Am sure yours is the only correct plan,” 

writes a well known teacher who has tried other 

agencies. ‘“ The four teachers you sent us are able,” 

etc., writes a Superintendent. Facilities unrivaled. 
Send at once for circulars. Address 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
TRE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Building, BOS TON, 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SYLVAN 


By MAURICE 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 


and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. - 


PrRoF. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Publie Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “‘ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 

, tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
| or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 

i 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
F RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Cireulars of choice 
schovuls carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
- MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Eronapay anc 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


dmartean end Teachers’ 
23 Union Bquare New 


SECRETS. 


THOMPSON. 


SYLVAN SECRETS in Bird-Songs and Books, Ideal Edition, cloth, G0c.; postage 7c. 
BY-WAYS AND BIRD NOTES, Ideal Edition, cloth, G0c.; postage 7c. 


Neat Elzevir Pamphlets are published and sold separately, sent post-paid : 


In the Haunts of the Mocking-Bird - - 8c 
The Threshold of theGods - 


8c 
Browsing and Nibbling - - | 
“Maurice Thompson is an 


Out-Door Influences in Literature 
Cuckoo Notes’ - - - - 
The Anatomy of Bird-Song - - 
Some HyoidHints - - + - «= 


ordained prophet of Nature! 


Whenever he talks of either Birds, Weather, or Archery, the very leaves on the 
trees stop rustling to listen, and the clouds stand still in the blue to wonder ! His 
latest, ‘Sylvan Secrets,’ will repay the reading.”—Evening Journal, Chicago. 


“Mr. Thompson is a pleasing writer, and a new book from 


him, dealing with outdoor subjects in his 


own charming way, such as those who 


have read his previous works will not easily forget, is sure to be welcomed by an 


eager and extensive circle of readers. 


His observations are fresh, keen, intelligent, 


and full of a bright and original individuality.” — Times, Hartford. 
“This is a most delightful volume, written in Mr. Thompson’s 
inimitable style. A born lover of nature, he makes the reader see through his eyes, 


and imparts to him something of his own 


enthusiasm. He is an ardent and inteili- 


gent bird-lover, and the secrets here revealed will be readily appreciated by un- 
scientific readers.”—Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, | A 

“Mr. Thompson is a true poet, though his book is written in 

rose. He is a keen observer of Nature, an enthusiastic and inteliigent lover of 


irds, and an original and instructive, as well as graceful writer. 


His frequent 


moralizings are delightful.”—Evening Times, Denver. 
“When Maurice Thompson pens the secrets of the thousand 
lips which God has placed about us, we seem to have been blind until his magic 


opened our eyes. 


Sylvan Secrets such as here are told us we would rather read 


than the secrets of a thousand years of history, for into this little volume the 


author has written the very essence of 


the nature of which he speaks, Such a 


chapter as ‘Swamp Sketches’ deserves place by Lamb's and Irving's essays,”— 


Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 


Other Recent 


Publications: 


A few of my Recent Publications. Prices by express ; if by mail, postage extra. 


Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Ideal 
edition, paper covers, 15c.; cloth, 30c. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 vois., 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 
Dawson’s The Story of the Earth and Man: price re- 
duced from $1.50; paper, lic.; cloth, 40e._ 
Drummond's Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 

Ideal edition, price reduced from $1.00; 
The ideal Shakespeare, Long Primer type, 12 vols., 
cloth, $6.00; half Moroc’o, $7.50. Six vols., cl. 
$3.00. Plays, each 7c., or 0 Plays for $1.0. 
Guizot’s History of France, 427 fine illustrations, 8 
volumes, $6.00; 4 volumes, 128 il- 
lustrations, cloth, $3.00. 
Rambanud's History of new illustrated edi- 


tion, 2 volumes, clotb, $1.25. 
Utopia, by Sir Thomas More. Paper. 10¢.; cloth, 25c. | 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith, edited by Sir James Pri- 
or; 4 volumes. cloth, $2.40. 
Hutson's The Beginnings of Civilization, cloth, 50c. 


Eminent Americans: Brief Biographies, by Benson 
J. Lossing, LL.D., cloth, 75c.: balf Morocco, $1. 
Alden’s Home Atlas of the World, large , ny u- 
rior to ony Atiasin the fleld. Pric 


00, 
The Pleasures of Life, by Sir John Lubbock. fcc 


The Apocry phal Life of Jesus. Pick. Cloth, We. 

Brother and Lover, A Poem of the Grand Army, by 
Eben E. Rexford. Cloth, 4c. 

Ingleside Rhaims, by J. FE. Rankin, D.D. Cloth, ¥c. 

Todd’s Student’s Manual. Price reduced from $1.50. 
Paper, l0c.; cloth, 25e. 

Vathek, by Wiliiain Beckford. Paper, 10c.: cloth, 2c. 

The Progress of Learning, by Geo. Lausing Taylor, 

8.T.D.,L.H.D. Cloth, 25c. 

Swinburne’s Locrine: A Tragedy._ Cloth, 20c. 

Mitebel’s Planetary and Stellar Worles. Price re- 
duced from $1.50. Paper, lic.; cloth, 30c. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 


ALDEN's publicatious are NOT sold by bool-selier 


¢—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 


Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 


Publisher, NEW YORK: 


393 Pearl St.; P, O, Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adama Sts. 


NO FEE For recistration. 


Best facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teacbers with posi-+ 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the la and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 


. - A RY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


w? Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stoncstapners Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. C Lae 
$29 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, In some 
rural district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


DO YOU WANT 
A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
Art? REGISTER IN THE N. E. BURBAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU, 


DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or 8 - 
poet of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N, 
UREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 
To & West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educati 
8 Somerset St., BOSTO 


FISHER’S of Geograpny. 


Address ENGLAND PUBLISHIN 
8 Somerset 8t., 
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Volume V.--- International Education Series, 
Epirep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample Notes by 


ww. N. HAILMANN,. A. 
Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
A complete presentation of the principles of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 
Price, $1.50. 
- Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for 
full descriptive circulars, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 
bh beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
best of Penmanship properee expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
ta PRIcE 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
42 Bleecker St., 


SUPLEE’ S FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG; 


Or, Selections from the Poets of the Reign of 
Victoria. Edited and arranged by HENxY F. 
ON WORDS. 


RANDOLPH. Four volumes, small 12mo, clo h, $5. 

Volume*. The Earlier Poets, The Blackwood Cote- 
With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 


rie and Early Scottish Poets. Volume **. The Poets 
T. D. ‘Trench “On the Study of Words,” 


of the First Half of the Keign. The Novelist-Poets. 
Volume ***. The Poets of the Latter Half of the 
Reign. The Writers of Vers de Societe. Volume 
*«*-*. The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The Bal- 

lad and Song Writers. The Religious Poets, 

Each volume is prefixed by complete Megraphica! 
originally in Lectures, was but poorly ada ted for : rary ch give th 
Use as textbook, "The editor has fong deplored | Another feature he not 
volume. The advantages claimed for it over ; Printed in 
ail other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400) oy - rudal of selections and note, to form an in- 
pages. Net price, $1.00, telligent opinion concerning the poem itself. 
PAYSON, DUNTON,®SCRIBNER’S 

AYSON,D ON; 

FOREICN 
MANUFACTURE 
No. 117, Excelsior . . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross! No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


cluding an index of pseudonyms and literary sobriquets,. 

A. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. | ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 38 W, 23d St., N.Y. 
CAREFUL 

SELECTIONS 


and bibliographical notes, and contains full indexes, in- 
Copies for examination sent postpatd for 75 cents.| Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


GRAYS BOTANICAL SERIES 


THE MOST COMPLETE, AS WELL AS THE BEST, SERIES 
OF BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


For Young People and Common Schools. 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. ‘ Price for Introduction, 80 cts. 
Gray’s How Plants Behave. . 54 cts. 
For High Schools, Academies, &. 

Gray’s Lessons in Botany. ‘ Price:for Introduction, 4 cts. 
Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. i “ $1.44 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. * “ 1.80 
Gray’s Structural and Systematic Botany. ° sie “ 2.00 
For Colleges and High Institutions of Learning. 

Gray’s Botanical Text Book. Ix Four VoLumEs. 
Vo_ume I. Gray’s Structural Botany. Price for Introduction. $2.00 
“ IL, Goodale’s Physiological Botany. 2.00 


III. and IV. Jn preparation. 


For Western Students. 


Coulter’s Manual of the Botany of the Rocky Mountains. 
Price for Introduction, $1.62 


Gray & Coulter’s Text-Book of Western Botany. “ * 2.16 
For Special Students. 

Gray’s Synoptical Flora, Gamopetalous Dicotyledons. OnE Voi. $5.00 

Chapman’s Flora of the Southern United States, Price Sor Introd. 3.60 


Valuable Aids for Students in Botany. 


Apgar’s Plant Analysis. Price for Introduction, 55 ots. 
Gray’s Botanical Microscopes. Two LENsEs. . $1.80 
THREE LENSES. 2.25 


Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet of Gray’s BoranicaL SERIES. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 753--755 Broadway, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


Chi 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew‘torx, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, Cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SEBIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHEBS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


L8O MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 


of Form and Drawing in every 
J at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 

o Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged, 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary, 
WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U, S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 


by the leading College Presidents of the United 
States and Canada. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 


G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities |. 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct 

stage, and especial 


HE AMERICAN TEACHER is the best of its 
class. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


| WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


erson’s Authems of Praise. $1; per doz. $9. 

i Anuthem ook. 25; per doz. $12. 

Order with Ditson’s imprint. 


ressier’s Sacred Selections. $1.50; per doz. 
tes Deo. Henshaw. $1; per doz. $9 [$13.50 
Sinutornl. Palmer & Trowbridge. $1; per aoz. $9, 
Vox Laudis. Ernst Leslie. $1; per doz. $9. 
Dews’ Responses and Sentences. 80 cents ; 
per doz, $7.20. 
Perkins’ Easy Authems. $1; per doz. $9. 


And many others. Please send for lists and de- 


scriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 
horus Books. as Emersou’s Chorus Book. §1. 
perkins? Glee and Chorus Book. $1. 
Apograph,. Zerraln. $1. 
Ceucert Selection«. Emerson. $1. 
Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 
Cantatas (Classic), a8 Mendelssohn’s Christus, 
40 ects.: Rheinberger’s Christeforus, $1; Three 
Holy Children, Stanford, $1 ; Fair Melusina, Hoff- 
man, 75 ets. ; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 
35 ets.; Battle of the Huns, Zollner, 80 cents. 
Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Rebecca 
Hodges, (easy) 65 cts. ; Esther Bradbury, (easy) 
50 cts. 
Alsomore than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred music. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW::GOOD 
MUSIC BOOKS [ISSUED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO. 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 

and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids Modern Anthems, Vol. I. 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, em . _ 

are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and ty Wit wellckaown 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible pos respect his best work of the kind. Price, $1.00 


by mail, postpaid. Will be ready Feb. lst. 
Dainty Songs 


Wor Little Lads and Lasses. By J. R. Murray. A 
most charming collection of bright and pleasin 
children’s songs for use in the Kindergarten, Schoo! 
or Home. Price, 35cta. by mail, postpaid, 


Zanie. 


By H. P. Danks. A new and pretty operetta of mod- 
erate difficulty, for the use of amateurs? Price, $1.00 
by mail, postpaid. 


Murray’s Voluntaries. 


Edited by J. R. Murray. A very superior collection 
of choice voluntaries for the Pipe or Reed Organ 
selected from the works of the great European com- 
posers. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 
All of the above are for sale by Music Dealers 
generally. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Mention this paper. 


SOWER. POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlhake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "Maps. 
Sheppard’s Con-titution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simp'e, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? Lf so, send One Dollar to 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
7 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersieeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


Kelectic Series — Announcements. 


ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF 


Youth in the Duties, Obligations, 
LL.D., Marietta College. 


208pp., full cloth. Introduction and sampl 


e copy price, 50 cents. 


These books are liberally and accurately illustrated. The desi 
preesly for the lessons they illustrate, and include actual portraits 
call he field 2 natural history is approached by simple description and anecdote. The interest in 
- ling is awakened by addressing the universal love of living creatures, and habits of observation are 
tivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


Revised and Improved Edition of 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


A Manual of the Constitution of the United States, for the instruction of American 
and Rights of Citizenship. 
New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, thoroughly 
adapted to grammar, high-school and college grades 
new type. 12mo., 408pp., $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


For Tuirrp Reaper Grape: Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 
208 pp., full cloth. Tntroduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. 
For Fourtu Reaper Grape: Livi 


By I. W. ANDREWS, 


; re-set entire and printed from 


ng Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. 
(Nearly ready.) 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, ©. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


j Stuffed Animals 
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